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The City of Mansoul* 


By Attan Nevins 


5 be LONDON Times, reviewing Harry S. Truman’s first volume 
of memoirs, called it the record of a great crisis nobly met; and 
while praise of Truman may be anguish to Henry Wallace, Doug- 
las MacArthur, and others, they would agree that the statement 
applies to the nation. That America’s spirited response to the Rus- 
sian challenge in 1946, its leadership in building the United Nations, 
and its acceptance of the heavy costs of Western captaincy wrote 
a lustrous page in our annals, none can doubt. The page was swiftly 
expanded into a full chapter by the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan, the Korean War, and the promotion of NATO. Not once did 
the country hesitate, descend to a parochial selfishness, or quail. 
In certain respects the story equals the brightest of our national 
chapters. 

Yet our satisfaction in reviewing it must be qualified by a sense 
that the challenge thus met was of a type not readily evaded. The 
steel gauntlet falls ringing on the pavement; looking up, the knight 
sees the menacing glint of his enemy’s raised lance; instantly every 
nerve tingles, every muscle tightens. With life or death in the bal- 
ance, his sword leaps from the scabbard. When the Communists 
seized Czechoslovakia, threatened Greece and Turkey, blockaded 
Berlin, and tore Korea asunder, America would have been slack- 
fibered indeed had it not risen to the crisis. 


*An address delivered on Founder’s Day, February 27, 1956, at the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California. 
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Historically, looking far back, we can say that Americans have 
been used to simplicity, to success, to improvisation, and to a spas. 
modic response to their challenges. However much we laud our 
achievements—the conquest of the continent, the development of a 
peculiar spirit of democracy, the rise to industrial leadership—we 
can hardly avoid this generalization. In a realm guarded by oceans 
and stored with raw wealth, our people found optimism, prosperity, 
and success within easy reach. Of course we could name countless 
instances of heroic failure and of lifelong devotion to causes—but 
the broad generalization stands. 

What if this favored nation suddenly confronted an infinitely 
complex situation instead of simple problems; frustration and defeat 
instead of success; danger enduring through a century, not just a 
few years? What fibre would it then show? The knight who caught 
up his foe’s gauntlet did not find it hard to give hot-blooded blow 
for blow. But to go home to his castle knowing that his peril never 
ended, feeling that the anxiety and fever must outlast the decades, 
compelled to exhaust himself in making ever-new weapons and 
rallying allies—that would be a deeper test of manhood. Just so, we 
suddenly find ourselves facing mammoth responsibilities in a com- 
plicated world, one of sixty nations caught up in an immense trag- 
edy of cross-purposes, and of them all the one most expected to 
show maturity. 

The great crisis nobly met was not one of our familiar temporary 
trials; it was the wicket gate into a hot arena whence we shall not 
emerge in this century. Our stage is no longer a slowly changing 
continent, but a world in swift revolution; our 165 million people 
must deal with two billion others, few of them friends, many doubt- 
ers, and many more haters; we must gird for a long struggle of 
dubious outcome. We walk into the arena aware of internal as well 
as external dangers. The coming changes in our national character 
—for the trial will produce marked changes—may not all be for the 
better. Tocqueville spoke of our happy lot in freedom from a 
feudal aristocracy, class traditions, and international intrigue. John 
Bright in Civil War days said that he saw in the United States a 
sublime spectacle: a people without military establishments, with- 
out crown or nobles, without state churches, without vested privi- 
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lege—and over it all the sun of liberty. But our sheltered position is 
gone, and some of our vaunted virtues, our happy institutions, were 
historically the product of shelter. Freedom, tolerance, and liberal- 
ism had grown up in England when England was relatively pro- 
tected by her moat, free from crushing armaments, fear of surprise 
invasion, and dread of malice domestic. Inheriting them, we had a 
sheltered continent for their development. But shelter is now a 
concept as dead as Daniel Boone’s loopholed log cabin. 

Three distinct perils to our national character seem to be emerg- 
ing from the world crisis: the peril of militarization, the peril of 
intolerance, and the peril of a new materialism. The first two are 
easily identified. No nation can maintain huge armies, navies, and 
air forces for decades, none can put half its swollen national budget 
into the armed services, year after year, without the risk of acquir- 
ing a militarized temper. Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln would 
have regarded the military establishments that we maintain as insidi- 
ously dangerous. Similarly, no people can face the throat-slitting 
menaces of a foreign power which uses ideological weapons, and 
recruits its agents across all boundaries, without becoming nervous 
and suspicious. Peril breeds alarm, alarm breeds self-distrust, and 
self-distrust saps our civil liberties. Much as Presidents Roosevelt, 
Truman, and Eisenhower wished to maintain our ancient Anglo- 
Saxon civil rights, all three found the task of framing executive 
orders respecting subversives in government fraught with possible 
injury to these principles. Yet for the long pull we must above all 
else protect these rights; for otherwise we divide the nation, sacri- 
fice essential unity, and plant timidity where courage should bloom. 

Fortunately, for our protection against militarization we have 
both a long tradition and a special fact. Hatred of militarism is in- 
bred in all of English speech. We are jealous of military power; we 
keep the civil arm strictly superior; our dislike of permanent com- 
pulsory military service thus far remains invincible; we refuse to 
glorify war, and our best novelists (at any rate, our longest-winded 
novelists) continue to paint Mars as repulsive. This tradition would 
alone protect us if we remain vigilant. We are also protected, how- 
ever, by the fact that defense has become scientific rather than mili- 
tary. Our chief reliance is not on Alexandrian phalanxes but on 
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nuclear bombs. Generals fall to the rear as a quiet physicist steps 
up to give orders to the West Pointer. 

And for our protection against intolerance we again have both 
a tradition and a fact. Our reverence for fundamental civil liberties, 
running back to Magna Charta, is a Gibraltar which the McCarthys 
may lustily hose with dirty water, but which they cannot erode, 
As long as we are vigilant it is too powerful to sustain much damage, 
The fact which meanwhile supports this tradition is the brutali 
with which the Russians, under Stalin at least, have played their 
game. Had they shown due subtlety after the war; had they craftily 
exploited the immense fund of good will they possessed in Western 
lands (and Winston Churchill said he could never understand the 
crude insolence with which they threw away that fund in Great 
Britain); had they maintained the old Trotskyean pose of liberators, 
they might have made subversion truly dangerous. Instead, their 
naked imperialism, their cruelty to their own people, and their mul- 
tiplied brutalities elsewhere reduced their following in America to 
a handful of intellectual perverts. Fear of subversion was soon 
brought within bounds. 

But the third danger, that of a new type of materialism, invites a 
closer scrutiny. The United States has always been accused of mate- 
rialist tendencies. Usually the accusation has been mistaken or exag- 
gerated, for no nation has been more idealistic. Today, however, the 
word requires new definition. It was inevitable from the beginning 
of the world crisis that it would create on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain a quite novel materialism, mightier than any known before. 
Insofar as this materialism can be summed up in one word, that word 
is Strength. 

Our new American materialism no longer reflects a competition 
inside the country for wealth and social station, as in the first gen- 
erations after our industrial revolution. Instead, it reflects the com- 
petition for power—for strength—on the world stage. Its aims are 
no longer luxury and class insolence; its main objectives are might, 
swiftness, and their product in partial security. The earlier mate- 
rialism in America was selfish and Epicurean; this new materialism 
is disciplined and Stoic, the materialism of Sparta as against Capua. 
Visitors to Newport, looking at the opulent mansions along Cliff 
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Drive which are now turned into schools or left in boarded vacancy, 
realize that the age of dinosaur multimillionaires and all the sordid 
materialism for which they stood is gone. But along the Mononga- 
hela and the Rouge, at Gary, Ogden, and San Diego, smokes and 
flames a new materialism devoted to keeping America the mightiest 
of global powers. Its discipline, earnestness, and drive, its stern sac- 
rifice of ease, are admirable. Moneymaking is a byproduct (if even 
that), not a goal. The change is a grim necessity and is for the better. 
But as a national tendency the new emphasis on might and power 
is still likely to warp our civilization. We cannot live without it; but 
living with it, we have to insist that Aaron’s rod shall not swallow 
up all the other rods. 

Pursuing the ideal of a harmonious, well-rounded civilization, 
we of course never attain it. Some distortion of a nation’s civiliza- 
tion is always inevitable. In the colonial and early national eras our 
cultural and intellectual life was excessively theological, and the 
rationalism represented by Jefferson, Thomas Paine, and a host of 
others applied a needed corrective. After the Civil War our intel- 
lectual life remained lamentably deaf to the revolutionary scientific 
ideas of the time, and our education blind to new scientific needs; 
so that the crusade of John Fiske, E. L. Youmans, Andrew D. White, 
and others was thoroughly salutary. Now more than ever we wish 
to produce what Cecil Rhodes, in creating his trust at Oxford, called 
“the best men for the world’s fight” But as always we must be 
watchful of our dominant trends and beware of new distortions as 
injurious, perhaps, as any of an older day. We must realize that for 
a whole half-century now the tendency has been toward distortion 
in one direction. 

The central chart-lines of a nation’s civilization are furnished by 
its higher education. Year by year they show more distinctly than 
any other index the direction in which our culture, in the broadest 
meaning of the term, is moving. This is particularly true of a coun- 
try dedicated like ours to the higher education of millions. Tracing 
the long-term movement from McKinley to Eisenhower, what do 
we find revealed? Inexorably, almost inevitably, this now highly 
industrialized nation has moved away from the humanities toward 
vocationalism in technology, business, and teaching. 
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At the beginning of the century, when Charles W. Eliot, William 
Rainey Harper, David Starr Jordan, and Nicholas Murray Butler 
reigned in high places, one college graduate in four specialized in 
the humanities, and a degree popularly signified a general educa- 
tion—with some hope of Promethean fire. By 1950 only one college 
student in eight pursued the humanities, and a degree signified a 
vocational preparation. Henry Ford in 1930, declaring he would 
like to devote the rest of his life to showing what true education 
was (a blow the nation was mercifully spared), said that every col- 
lege graduate ought to be prepared for some one task so well that 
he could walk into a waiting position. The currents of national 
growth have actually dictated acceptance of that idea. The three 
divisions which have rapidly expanded over the half-century in 
higher education are the schools of engineering, the schools of busi- 
ness and commerce, and the schools of practical teaching. Law, 
medicine, and dentistry have just kept pace with population growth. 
The humanities and social studies, meanwhile, have seen their 
Promethean flame flicker lower and lower. 

“Relative to college age population,’ wrote Dael Woelfle in the 
Report of the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced 
Training (1954), “about ten times as many engineering degrees 
were conferred during the most recent decade as during the first 
decade of the century’ But the business schools and pedagogical 
schools—that is, the Teachers’ Colleges purveying an expertised 
pedagogy (I refrain from using any other adjective)—have done 
better still. Early in the century departments of economics gave rise 
to schools of business, multiplying across the map to meet a real 
need, and becoming ever more exigently professional. In McKinley’s 
glad era of rampant trusts fewer than one youth in a thousand re- 
ceived a degree from such rare institutions as the Wharton School; 
now twenty-two youths in every thousand take such degrees. In 
McKinley’s day not one youth i in a thousand took a degree in peda- 
gogy; now twenty-nine in every thousand take such degrees. In this 
latter category a factor of sex complicates the pattern. Few women 
take business degrees, and almost none engineering degrees; but 
women in legions take degrees in pedagogy. (They go into teach- 
ing, and to a great extent as quickly as they can they go out again.) 
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This increasing practicality of our higher education, its material- 
istic trend, may be exhibited in another fashion. Of all the bachelors’ 
degrees granted in this broad republic from 1949 through 1953, 
seventeen percent were given in engineering and applied science; 
seventeen percent in practical teaching; and fifteen percent in busi- 
ness. Thus about half of all our degrees (I presume by 1956 a full 
half) were conferred in these three areas. Two of the three areas, 
moreover, are reserved primarily for males. In contrast, only twelve 
percent of the degrees were given in humanities and the arts, only 
eleven percent in the social studies, and only ten percent in the 
natural sciences, fields which attract men and women alike. For 
various reasons men are more active contributors to professional 
advance than women. Thus the great weight of male energy, from 
McKinley to Eisenhower, had by 1955 shifted strongly against the 
humanities and toward technology, applied science, business, and 
other callings which contribute to material power. We must take 
our crude statistical indices for what they may be worth. Of course 
it is impossible to weigh qualitative factors as distinguished from 
quantitative, and one genius is worth a thousand plodders. Of 
course too, as Horace Greeley often pointed out and countless 
careers have shown, higher education is by no means the only 
mode of training men for a great work in the world. But the main 
trend undoubtedly remains—an inexorable, a largely inevitable, 
trend against the finer, humaner branches of national endeavor. 

The relative and sometimes actual starvation of these branches 
has been assisted by other elements in American life. Governmental 
intervention in our affairs has enormously increased, and govern- 
ment naturally throws its weight into the creation of material 
power. The Federal departments of Agriculture, Commerce, the 
Interior, and Welfare are concerned chiefly with technology, 
applied science, or applied economics and sociology. This is neces- 
sary and proper. Government, in its practical efforts to advance the 
general welfare, constantly needs more and better technicians. 
Meanwhile, the steady flow of Federal money into applied research, 
largely in the universities, is watched enviously by humanists who 
get hardly a penny. For that matter the channels of flow are 
increasingly criticized by scientists themselves on the ground that 
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the objects sought are too narrow and too practical. Younger scien. 
tists are trained for concrete projects and elder scientists are 
diverted to them, to the injury of scientific theory. Harold J. Laski 
once castigated Americans for madly applauding Edison and 
Luther Burbank while neglecting Einstein. It appears that Federal 
expenditure does increase that kind of strabismus; that it pays too 
little attention to what should be the highest work of our scientists 
—pure research, and the extension of the boundaries of knowledge. 
One Rutherford or Roentgen will in the end do more even for 
national defense than a thousand gadget-minded scientists. 

The general distortion of our culture is also assisted by our vast 
defense establishment. Nobody goes into the armed services, which 
fluctuate near three and a half million men, with any hope of train- 
ing in the humanities, arts, or social studies; some language-study 
may be pursued, and some elementary economics, but that is about 
all. In technology, however, the services offer broad opportunities, 
Soldiers may study electronics, aircraft design and maintenance, 
radio, mapping, photography, and dozens of other subjects. They 
may learn both the theory and practice of nearly everything from 
petroleum analysis to railroad operation. “Depending on the par- 
ticular service; declares the Manpower Council, “from 35 to 65 
percent of all enlisted men receive technical training of one kind 
or another. . . . The range of subjects taught goes far beyond 
strictly military affairs, and in fact closely parallels the technical 
training given in civilian institutions.’ All over the world, indeed, 
armed masses are now undergoing systematic technical instruction, 
But in the United States, more than in any other land save Russia, 
the instruction is being institutionalized and raised to high levels. 
Alongside such older seats as West Point, long the best of our 
engineering schools, we seem certain to have a lengthening list of 
such agencies as the new Air Force Institute of Technology at the 
Wright-Patterson Base in Ohio. 

The pressure of our hundreds of foundations also unquestionably 
accentuates the bias. They have of late given regally to medicine 
and science, but with Shylock parsimony to the humanities and 
arts. Dr. Abraham Flexner, at eighty-nine the one active survivor 
of the bright dawn of foundation work in the United States, when 
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Carnegie Foundations, regards the general course taken by these 
reservoirs of capital as deplorable. His last book, Funds and Founda- 
tions, expostulates with their boards for excessive favors to science, 
medicine, business education, and technology, and offers an 
eloquent plea for gifts which will enrich the cultural and spiritual 
life of the people. Nor is Dr. Flexner less grieved by what he 
regards as the recent perversion of the Institute of Advanced Studies 
at Princeton, which he induced the Bamberger family to found. It 
was established primarily for the humanities, including mathematics 
and archeology, as an American adaptation of All Souls College, 
Oxford; but for various reasons, under Dr. Oppenheimer it has 
become known chiefly as a center for advanced physicists. Dr. 
Flexner’s dream is to crown his long career by inducing some 
wealthy man to establish a foundation for the humanities alone 
as a belated rectification of the balance. 

And under all these forces run, still inevitably, the greatest pres- 
sures of all: those of income, of social prestige, and of assurance 
of work which is not only highly useful but immediately recog- 
nized as of high utility. The engineer, the physicist, the chemist, 
the expert in electronics have now a standing which recalls that 
of the clergy in the earliest era of our national life. Their incomes 
dwarf those of all but a fortunate few in the arts (usually the 
popular arts) and the humanities. Their careers sound a call to the 
ambition of aspiring youth which seems resonant and full-bodied 
compared with the thin pipings of Pan. Altogether, the trend 
which was so strong in the first half of the twentieth century 
would have seemed likely to become still stronger in the second, 
even had world events pursued a quiet course. We would have 
needed to raise a warning voice against distortion of our civiliza- 
tion, to call for battlers in defense of a harmonious culture. But 
now comes the world crisis, and the new materialism it has engen- 
dered. Now, at this moment, we stand in an atmosphere of alarm; 
and panic arguments are being brought forward to promote an 
artificial acceleration of the trend already so well defined. 

The components of the panic are fear of Russian superiority in 
the completely lethal methods of scientific warfare, and still more, 
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fear of Russian success if a peaceful competition for the leadership 
of the uncommitted nations is substituted for nuclear war. We 
have two reasons for rejecting these panicky exhortations. In the 
first place, the basis for the demand is unsound. In the second place, 
the object of the demand is still more unsound, and its attainment 
might well lead to national disaster. 

The main basis for the sudden clamor we are now hearing for 
more technologists and technical schools, more emphasis on science 
and engineering, and a more determined concentration of our 
national energies on applied scientific effort, is, happily, no longer 
the fear that Russia will outstrip us in weapons of annihilation, 
Some nervousness about long-range guided missiles is evident, but 
that is all. The United States and Russia have now built thermo- 
nuclear striking forces of mutually terrifying might; and Britain 
is on their heels. An authority who should know tells me that the 
United States could within six hours wipe out the main Russian 
industrial centers, tomorrow, if not today, Russia could do as much 
for ours. If the Western and Communist Powers attempted to 
saturate each other with hydrogen bombs, the resulting holocaust 
might leave the globe denuded of human life. As it is more and 
more generally assumed that such a war of common ruin is impos- 
sible, the struggle between East and West passes to another field. 
With their eyes upon those great neutral populations which are 
still dubious, still waiting, the antagonists strive to excel each 
other in scientific creativeness, engineering prowess, and industrial 
productivity. And as Khrushchev bids the West to prepare for 
defeat, warning voices multiply among us. 

These voices urge us to gaze apprehensively on Russian exertions 
in Southern Asia and the Middle East, where a tremendous play 
for power has unquestionably opened. The Soviet Union is build- 
ing a great steel mill in Madhya Pradesh in India; the Hungarians 
are constructing two power plants in Egypt; Poland is selling 
machinery and rolling stock in India, China, and Burma; East Ger- 
many is sending heavy capital equipment into Southeast Asia. Russia 
has made an industriously publicized gift to Rangoon Technical 
College. The Communist bloc can now supply the underdeveloped 


countries with a wide variety of heavy goods on favorable terms: 
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diesel engines, steam locomotives underselling England’s, electrical 
generators as good as ours, sugar-grinding machinery, chemical 
apparatus, and machine tools. Many types of consumer goods, 
from automobiles and refrigerators to typewriters and watches, are 
offered. These are the fruits of the rapid pace of industrialism 
under the successive five-year plans. 

The Iron Curtain nations also supply technical aid on a generous 
scale. Their scientific experts, engineers, and economists not only 
crowd China but scatter themselves from Indonesia to Argentina. 
They penetrate even Israel. Radio Moscow boasts that the Russian 
government is pressing scientific assistance upon China and other 
people’s democracies in developing research centers in nuclear 
energy and in the peaceful uses of atomic power. Whence do the 
experts come? They, like the architects of the five-year plans, come 
from an intensive technological effort which various experts now 
tell us we must feverishly emulate. 

Chairman Strauss of the Atomic Energy Commission informs 
us that students in Soviet universities and Gymnasia give at least 
forty percent of their time to science and engineering. Dr. Nevin 
L. Bean of the Ford Motor Company, one of three engineers who 
went to Russia in 1955 as guests of the Soviet government, 
declares that of approximately 1,750,000 students in Russian uni- 
versities and colleges, “an unusually high percentage, more than 
800,000, are enrolled in science and engineering courses.’ Allen W. 
Dulles asserts that the Soviet Union is training today at least half 
again as many engineers, scientists, and technicians as we are. Chair- 
man Strauss translated the statement into numerical terms; he 
remarked in November that 120,000 technical specialists would 
be graduated in Russia “this year” as compared with only 70,000 
in the United States. Ex-Senator Benton has just returned from 
behind the Iron Curtain with a similar message. He found two 
thousand technikums (advanced technical schools) buzzing with 
activity. In Russian bookshops he saw students march straight past 
the shelves of belles-lettres to crowd the technological counters, 
for they knew that technical positions lead to better pay, better 
housing, and greater security. 

These facts inspire the panic argument for what, unless we take 
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care, will be an accentuation of our previous cultural distortion, 
“Our safety and our industrial strength,’ said General Sarnoff lately 
to the National Industrial Security Association, “rest upon our 
success in expanding the nation’s reservoir of physicists and scien- 
tists, trained engineers and technicians. Our economy and national 
security alike will suffer seriously unless we solve this problem 
promptly and vigorously’? He suggested that industry, as an 
emergency step, should release thousands of expert engineers, 
chemists, physicists, mathematicians, and other experts, at full pay 
for at least a year, to serve as a National Educational Reserve. This 
corps should be used to give fresh impetus to the teaching of 
science and technology throughout the United States. Ex-Senator 
Benton makes a different suggestion. He proposes that the govern- 
ment at once establish two or three West Points for training scien- 
tists, engineers, and economists as experts in technical assistance to 
retarded lands. These great new schools might, he says, be created 
in conjunction with the Massachusetts, California, and Georgia 
Institutes of Technology. 

Both Benton and Sarnoff declared that intensive, minutely 
planned, and well-financed programs must be set on foot to 
surpass Russia’s. “We must forge adequate counter weapons; 
rumbles Sarnoff, “in areas where we are being out-manoeuvred 
and routed by the enemy:’ In England the same note is sounded 
by Sir Francis Simon. “There is grave danger; he writes in The 
Listener (January 19, 1956), “that we shall wake up only when 
Russia’s export of plants and technologists, coupled with her 
diplomatic ingenuity, have brought the Arab countries and the 
rest of Asia into her orbit?’ 

Now an acute world crisis does exist, and the Soviet competition 
for material and moral domination of Southern Asia and the Middle 
East must be taken seriously. Restless, impoverished, undecided 
populations from Indonesia to Morocco are confronted by two 
rival systems. Shall they follow the Western or the Russian course? 
They want independence, economic and political. They want a 
higher standard of living and a greater sense of moral dignity. It is 
natural that they should be impressed by Russia’s achievement. 
That nation, starting from a low economic level, has moved for- 
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ward at a striking rate of speed. The pace of Russian technical and 
industrial progress attracts Burma, India, and Iran, which want so 
much to catch up. The fiery Russian enthusiasm for technology has 
a deep appeal. America too has recently made immense scientific 
and industrial strides, but we began at a far more advanced stage. 

Nor is it pace alone that fascinates the industrially retarded lands. 
Accepting much of the Russian myth, naive souls are equally 
beguiled by the Soviet method. Moscow, it seems, knows how to 
get work done forcefully and dramatically. Her dictators command 
adam, a steel mill, a great canal; they leap into existence. For in the 
Soviet Union the government has absolute authority over the 
people, untrammeled by tradition, laws, or public opinion. It can 
draft armies of workers, move populations into new areas, fix what- 
ever hours of labor it thinks wise, and impose any restrictions on 
consumption. To a Hindu or Chinese eager to rear his New 
Jerusalem, the Russian method of driving a road straight across 
country seems sensible and efficient. The American method of 
consulting all interests, converting public opinion, and perhaps 
finally adopting a compromise track appears fumbling and wasteful. 

Nevertheless, this panic argument for cultural distortion is 
without a truly valid basis. One reason why it is ill-founded is 
discernible in the very figures quoted by the panic-mongers. When 
they speak of 1,750,000 students in Russian universities and col- 
leges, we remind ourselves that American college and university 
registration has now passed 3,000,000. Sir Francis Simon, in the 
same breath in which he speaks of our defeat, remarks: “At the 
moment the total technological effort of the West is still some- 
what superior, and the number of engineers in the Soviet Union 
is not quite so large as in the United States.’ Nevin L. Bean, the 
Ford engineer just back from Russia, writes: “On the whole, the 
Russian plants we saw are not as productive as those in this coun- 
try. They are not as well organized, not as clean, and not so well 
lighted. Most material handling systems are obsolete. Much of the 
machinery is old?’ The London Times recently (February 3, 1956) 
evaluated the first quarter-century of the Soviet planned economy. 
Russia had caught up, it said, with the combined production of 
Britain and Western Germany in coal, steel, and electricity; but 
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she was only now beginning to try to catch up with the United 
States. Her 45,000,000 tons of steel, compared with our 100,- 
000,000, suggests that General Sarnoff’s phrase “out-manoeuvred 
and routed” is a fragment of NBC rhetoric. 

Much more important than these factual doubts respecting the 
basis of the panic is a larger consideration. In the world competi- 
tion of nations each contestant must draw upon its own special 
sources of strength. The moment it begins to distrust itself and 
copy its rival it is lost. We betray ourselves if we doubt that in our 
own time-tested methods, principles, and traditions we have an 
unmatchable combination of weapons. The cardinal advantage of 
the United States—indeed, of the West—is this: that our system 
combines strength with freedom, and that freedom manifests itself 
in a resiliency, spontaneity, and adaptability of enterprise which 
constantly renews our strength, We, too, can move with tremendous 
pace. We have proved it. The outbreak of the last World War found 
us still rolling in the trough of depression; but in half a dozen years, 
mobilizing all our energies, we reached a level of production 
previously unknown in human history—production not of munitions 
alone, but of a vast variety of general commodities, raising again 
and again our standards of welfare. From those high wartime levels 
we pressed on to break record after record in the recent years of 
quasi-peace. In the matter of pace we have taught Russia, always 
an eager borrower, half of what she knows. 

If Russia’s economy seems to offer special lessons to China and 
India because it has rapidly advanced from a low point, ours 
actually has much greater lessons to teach because it is mature, 
powerful, and expertly proficient. It has met more difficulties and 
solved more problems than any other economy in the world. And 
our superiority in maturity will in the long run be found matched 
by our Western superiority in method. Not only does the Soviet 
Union gain its most spectacular achievements by decree; its decrees 
have been more callous than any others since medieval times. When 
it concentrates on heavy industry, the suffering masses are ordered 
to do without consumer goods. When a given product is needed 
for shipment to India or China, the Russian people are told to 
abandon its use no matter what the cost. The expansion of Soviet 
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industry has been achieved by deportations, famine, low wages, 
long hours, suppression of free unions, and use of slave-labor camps. 
Industrial revolutions always cost something in human suffering, 
as Britain, the United States, and Germany have all found; but in 
Russia the costs have been appalling. The Soviet method of callous 
disregard of the individual continues. 

Is this fact going to be lost on India and other shrewdly observant 
nations? Perhaps for a time these countries will be hypnotized by 
the Soviet results; but in the long run they will not miss the supe- 
riority of the Western method—the method of persuasion. We have 
expanded our industrial production prodigiously by shorter hours, 
higher wages, freedom of movement, full liberty of contract, and 
steady reduction of drudgery by use of the machine. That is, we 
have accomplished our impressive feats by methods largely the 
opposite of those employed by the Communists. We have learned 
to avoid the evils of our early industrial revolution, and have 
legislated against their reappearance. But so long as the Soviet 
regime regards the individual as valueless and the state alone as 
important, it will remain a harsh regime. No doubt every important 
country will eventually have an economic system suited to its own 
environment and temper, as Britain’s differs from America’s, and 
Sweden’s from Britain’s. But wherever the will of the people finds 
expression, the Western example will in the end have a preponderant 
influence; for the countries from Malaysia to Egypt have no aim 
of world conquest, and value human welfare above naked efficiency. 

Altogether, we may well deny that any valid grounds exist for 
a panicky new distortion of our culture. The demand is unfounded. 
But the object of the demand is open to still stronger attack, and 
the nature of the injury it might do us can be clearly exhibited. 
Nobody could object to a marked expansion of technological and 
scientific facilities if they were matched by a significant expansion 
of facilities for humanities and the arts. We ought by all means to 
have more engineering and business graduates—a great many more, 
if we only arrange for a balancing increase of registrants in other 
branches of study. Some foolish people talk as if we enroll too 
many young people in our colleges and universities now, when the 
fact is that we enroll far too few. We fall very short of true 
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democracy in higher education. Half of the persons who are able 
to pass the Army General Classification Test with a mark of 129 
or higher (a very superior mark) never enter college; two-thirds 
of such persons never graduate. We could well afford to increase 
our output of trained technological and scientific talent in a way 
that would satisfy every alarmist, and at the same time propor- 
tionately increase our stock of talent in the humanities. But the 
alarmists never speak of the latter desideratum. They talk of the 
practical shortages alone, and in this they threaten our culture 
with grave injury. 

The greatest source of our national vigor ought never to be 
mistaken. It is the free, harmonious, well-proportioned growth of 
a great variety of talents and aspirations, under conditions which 
favor moral, spiritual, and aesthetic expression. Man cannot live 
by machine tools and electronics alone. Disciplined minds, finding 
many avenues of liberal effort, must constantly recreate the nation’s 
soul. The poet, the novelist, the sculptor, the historian, the delver 
into the ancient classics, the ethnologist, the philosopher are not 
one whit less important even in time of crisis than the technician. 
If the globe is actually facing a stalemate of nuclear power, it will 
be conquered by ideas and ideals far more surely and completely 
than by material strength. Nehru’s India is going to be quite as 
inquisitive about Russian and American philosophy as it is about 
the economics of the two nations. It will inquire of each phi- 
losophy, in Audrey’s word, “Is it honest in deed and word? Is ita 
true thing?” The British Gold Coast has lately produced a notable 
leader named Kwamah Nkrumah, the subject of a vivid new book. 
“We feel?’ Nkrumah has said, “there is much the world can learn 
from those of us who belong to what we might term the pre- 
technological societies.’ Who is going to talk with the many Asiatic 
Nehrus and African Nkrumahs of the future in their own language! 
Not the technologist. 

We shall not go far in winning the mind of the uncommitted 
world unless we offer it our picture of a harmonious civilization; 
and what will that picture be worth unless its reality exists in 
America? Soviet Russia presents its picture with great fullness: 
the Bolshoi ballet, the Moscow symphony orchestra, the state edi- 
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tions of Tolstoy, Turgenev, and all the classic Muscovite authors, 
Russian painting, music, and learning. Not until 1954 did our gov- 
ernment, after long recognizing the importance of scientific and 
industrial experts, give some attention to a presentation of our arts 
to the world. Then President Eisenhower requested and Congress 
appropriated $5,000,000 for cultural and commercial exhibits in 
a variety of countries. All too long had a hurtful impression of 
our culture gained currency abroad through vulgar channels. 
“Servicemen; declared the London Economist, “have established 
beachheads for Coca-Cola, American dancing, cigarettes, and slang. 
... The inexhaustible Mr. Billy Graham, snack bars, roadside 
advertising, multicolored automobiles, refrigerators, jazz, and 
movies have contributed to the picture:’ Another observer reports 
hearing a compliant Japanese crowd under MacArthur chanting: 
“Hurra for demokrassie, boogie-woogie, and hot dogs.’ But with 
the pittance of five millions so wisely obtained by Mr. Eisenhower, 
we sent Porgy and Bess even into Russia; staged a “Salute to France” 
in Paris with classic French and modern American art from our 
museums; and gave Asiatic audiences an opportunity to applaud 
both a symphony orchestra and the Jubilee Singers. 

This step has significance; but what is important for us is a state 
of genuine health in all the multifaceted arts, all the humanistic 
pursuits, and all the branches of learning. It is impossible for us to 
let our culture become lopsided, and expect it to appeal to a critical 
world all too ready to assume that it is thin and rootless. For that 
matter, it is impossible for us to gain steadily in vigor and creative 
power unless we have a symmetrical national life, every value given 
full emphasis. A nation’s mind cannot be undernourished and 
anemic in one department without losing tone and resiliency in all 
departments, any more than a human body can be diseased in one 
member and perfectly healthy in all others. If we become sluggish 
intellectually in general culture, no elephantiasis in technical cul- 
ture will save us. If we grow dull, apathetic, uninterested, and 
unimaginative because we neglect the richer fountains of mind 
and spirit, we shall lose zest even in forging weapons. I would be 
much more afraid of the young Soviet engineer who marches 
straight up to the technological bookshelves if he paused on the 
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way to pick up a volume of the artist-engineer Da Vinci. It was a 
Russian, Tolstoy, who wrote: “Art is not a pleasure, a solace, or an 
amusement: it is a great matter. 

Early in the Great Depression, Christopher Morley spent an 
evening with Herbert Hoover in the White House. “What this 
country needs most,’ said the engineer President, weighing his 
words, “what this country needs most just now is a great poet.’ He 
wanted some Miltonic voice to lift the spirits of a depressed people, 
During the ordeal of the Civil War, Lincoln. made it clear what he 
thought the country needed most: a great humorist. Making the 
best of the poor ones we had, Artemus Ward and Orpheus C. Kerr, 
he implied his agreement with the Frenchman’s maxim: La joie de 
Pesprit en marque la force—The joy of the spirit is the measure of 
its force. In one sense we cannot make great poets to order, but 
in a larger sense we can. As Harriet Monroe put it, great audiences 
make great poets; and adequate attention to humanistic culture 
makes great audiences. In any prolonged national struggle, cultural 
and spiritual forces, fed by a thousand springs, are all-important, 
and the symmetrical civilization outstrips the misshapen civiliza- 
tion. The spirit that enabled Elizabethan England to produce some 
of the world’s finest literature, to open Baconian realms of thought, 
to write bold chapters of exploration and colonization, and to 
produce a social life of pulsing glow enabled it to defeat the 
Armada. The writer of the Marseillaise was worth an army to the 
young French republic. It would take a nice discrimination to 
determine which Englishman struck a lustier blow at tyranny: the 
man who designed the Spitfire, or the author of Nineteen Eighty- 
four. Happily, England had both, and Winston Churchill too. 

I asked at the beginning of this discourse what fiber our nation 
would show in a prolonged ordeal, and expressed the view that our 
greatest danger lay in a new materialism. Citing evidence of a half- 
century of vocational distortion in our culture and describing the 
panicky new demand for accentuating that distortion, I suggested 
that the grounds for the demand are invalid, and the object of the 
demand is not only unsound but dangerous. Let us by all means 
have more engineers, but let us broaden our seedbeds of general 
culture at the same time. All this can be summed up in one sentence: 
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We should be true to ourselves. Because Russia is converting herself 
into a modern Sparta, should we, whose tradition is Athenian, do 
likewise? Because Russia is Prussianizing herself, should we fail to 
carry forward the vital humanistic impulses of Western civilization? 
No more perilous doctrine could be promulgated. Our true object 
is not simply to meet the years of strain with strength; it is to sup- 
port and enrich our civilization while we endure the strain. Victory 
in the competition of West and East is not an end in itself for us, 
any more than victory over the Armada was an end in itself for 
England. The Armada was defeated that English civilization—the 
civilization of Shakespeare, Spenser, Bacon, Raleigh, the writers of 
madrigals, the builders of Hampton Court, the planters of Roanoke 
—might be safe to develop symmetrically. 

The stout author of The Pilgrim’s Progress wrote a book, The 
Holy War, so apposite to our own times that it should be more 
widely read. Macaulay called it the greatest religious allegory in 
our language. It is the prose epic of a terrible struggle to save the 
fair city of Mansoul, built foursquare in the Continent of Universe, 
from aggressors without and subversive traitors within. Happily, 
Mansoul had immense resources of inner strength. Triumphing over 
its enemies, it became more than ever the home of beauty, culture, 
and progress, with a charter based on liberty and justice, and a 
special ministry to teach it truth and conscience. To one modern 
writer, G. K. Chesterton, Bunyan’s story of the ordeal of Mansoul 
had a deep appeal. Like Bunyan, Chesterton was deeply religious, 
and much more than Bunyan, a ripe humanist. Like Bunyan, he had 
a faith that generosity, beauty, and culture, all various aspects of 
Goodness, would triumph over meanness, ugliness, and narrowness. 
Our children may live to repeat the exultant lines Chesterton wrote 
on the siege and salvation of Mansoul: 


God and the good Republic come riding back in arms; 
We have seen the city of Mansoul, even as it rocked, relieved— 
Blessed are those who did not see, but being blind, believed. 
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John Hales on History” 
By Joun J. Murray 


roM Thucydides to Toynbee, from Aristotle to the modern 
F teachers of historiography, men have been concerned not only 
with history but also with an approach to history, with its meth- 
odology, subject matter, and auxiliary sciences. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that the “ever memorable” John Hales of Eton (1584-1656) 
should pay heed to such problems, although it is only by coinci- 
dence that he left to posterity a written record of his ideas on the 
subject. Christian humanist of the Erasmus type,’ contemporary of 
the great Dutch statesman and scholar, Hugo Grotius, John Hales 
was “a person of so large a capacity, so sharp, quick, piercing, and 
subtile a Wit, of so serene and profound a judgment beyond the 
ordinary reach . . . that he became the most absolute Master of 
Polite, Various, and Universal Learning, besides a deep insight into 
Religion; in search after which he was curious, and of the knowl- 
edge of it studious:”” Like Grotius, Hales had a keen interest in 
history; unlike the famous Dutch jurist, he never wrote any. Never- 
theless the learned master at Eton had a close acquaintance with 


Clio for he was “a man of infinite reading;”* and he set down his 
thoughts on the subject in a delightful little essay entitled “The 
Method of reading Profane History:”* 

Hales wrote the piece at the request of a young man preparing 
himself to tutor in history who wanted advice on how to approach 


*This article was in part made possible by a Folger Shakespeare Library Research 
Fellowship (Summer, 1954). 


‘James Hinsdale Elson, John Hales of Eton (New York, 1949), pp. 44-64. 

*David Lloyd, Memoirs of the Lives, Actions, Sufferings, and Deaths of those 
Noble, Reverand, and Excellent Personages that Suffered for the Protestant Refor- 
mation (London, 1667), p. 606. 


‘Peter Heylin, Life of Archbishop Laud, p. 361; cited in John Hales, The Works of 
the ever Memorable Mr. John Hales of Eaton, 3 vols. (Glasgow, 1765), I, xviii. 


‘John Hales, “The Method of Reading Profane History? Works, I, 164-76. The 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, ed. F. W. Bateson, 4 vols. (Cambridge, 
1941), I, 867, lists the “Method” in the 1659, 1673, and 1688 editions of Hales’s Golden 
Remains. It may be found in the 1673 and 1688 editions, but it is not in the 1659 
edition, which has other items omitted. 
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the subject. This circumstance behind the composition of the essay 
is typical of the author, for Hales wrote very little in comparison 
with his vast erudition. Such writings as he did accomplish were 
often done at the behest or plea of stranger or friend, for so great 
was his reputation for learning “that scarcely a weeke past wherein 
some letters came not to him from some eminent persons beiond the 
seas to crave his judgemt in severall abtruse points:”* Rarely unless 
asked did Hales speak out in conversation or in the press. Fortunate 
it is that he took the time to reply to the questions of an aspiring 
young history teacher because the answers given provide an insight 
into the thoughts about history of one of the most learned men of 
the seventeenth century, a man whose tracts for a century after his 
death “were quoted more frequently than Milton’s:”* 

Early in life Hales had been professor of Greek at Oxford and 
while there did the greater part of Sir Henry Savile’s edition of the 
works of St. Chrysotom. After a period in the Netherlands as the 
chaplain of Sir George Carleton, he returned to England, but not 
before he had been an official observer at the Synod of Dort and 
had left behind him “the best memorial . . . of the ignorance, and 
passion, and animosity, and injustice of that convention?” Hales 
departed from the Low Countries with a distaste for the coercive 
and intolerant attitude of the Dutch orthodox party and a firm con- 
viction that the worst enemies of the Christian church were doc- 
trinal rigidity and clerical intolerance.* He was convinced that 
sectarianism and dogmatism were primarily the influences most 
responsible for the contentions and the intolerance of the age in 
which he lived.® Farindon claimed that he went to Dort to “bid 
John Calvin good-night;’ yet Tulloch warns that he “did not say 
good morning to Arminius:’*° Nevertheless his orientation was more 
toward the dawn than the sunset. 


5S. R. Gardiner, “Collections by Isaack Walton for the Life of John Hales of Eaton? 
English Historical Review, II (1887), 746. 


SElson, p. 2. 

"Edward Hyde, Life of the Earl of Clarendon, I, 27-28, cited in Hales, Works, I, ix. 

8W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration in England, 4 vols. 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1932-1940), II, 402. 

®John Hales, “A Tract Concerning Schism and Schismatics; Works, I, 117. 

10D NB, s.v. “Hales, John” 
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Toleration and moderation were not attributes to insure success 
in early seventeenth-century England, where the storm clouds were 
already rumbling warnings of the approaching clashes between 
King and Parliament, Anglican and Presbyterian, Arminian and 
Independent. Hales withdrew to Eton in 1619, “where he lived 
among his books” and became “the most separated from the world 
of any man then living?”* Clarendon said of him that “he had made 
a greater and better collection of books, than were to be found in 
any other private library that I have seen; as he had sure read more, 
and carried more about him in his excellent memory than any man 
I ever knew, my Lord Falkland only excepted, who I think sided 
him?””* Yet the times were such that a complete withdrawal was im- 
possible. Hales, styled by Wood as “this most incomparable person, 
whom I may justly stile a walking library;’* was ejected from his 
fellowship by the Parliamentarians and forced to part with his 
library in order to maintain himself for the remainder of his life. 
Like so many Royalists forced to sell, he was badly robbed. Worth 
{£2,500 the books realized a mere £700."*A Cornelius Bee, book- 
seller in “Little Britaine’ took the bulk of Hales’s precious volumes, 
and what were not sold were given away. Hales himself retained 
only a few devotional books “of small valew” which he kept in the 
“cupboards” of his chamber.** One of those from which he refused 
to be parted may have been The Imitation of Christ, for when 
Aubrey visited him within a year of his death in 1656, he described 
him as “‘a prettie little man, sanguine, of a cheerful countenance, 
very gentile, and courteous . . . reading Thomas a Kempis:’ Aubrey 
was received by Hales “with much humanity: he was in a kind of 
violet-coloured cloath Gowne, with buttons and loops. . .. He loved 
Canarie; but moderately, to refresh his spirits:’** 

The essay on history was written sometime after 1627, when 
Lord Brooke established at Cambridge the first lectureship in his- 


Hales, Works, I, ix. 12Cited in ibid., I, xi. 
8Anthony 4 Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, 2 vols. (London, 1691), II, col. 124. 


\4John Aubrey, Aubrey’s Brief Lives, ed. Oliver Lawson Dick (London, 1949), p. 
117; DNB, s.v. “Hales, John? 


‘SAubrey, p. 117; Gardiner, p. 750. 
‘Aubrey, p. 117. 
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tory. The qualifications required by the donor for that post were: 
the lecturer should be an M.A. of five years’ standing; he should be 
an unmarried layman; he should have proved by his published works 
his ability in Greek, Latin, cosmography, and chronology. The lec- 
tureship was open to foreigners with a preference being expressed 
for those who had traveled beyond the seas and knew foreign 
languages. ** 

Hales concurred with the specifications laid down by Brooke as 
to the indispensability of language and geography to the history 
student. He considered a knowledge of Latin of utmost importance 
in undertaking historical studies, for with it one could read most 
authors; Greek although helpful was not necessary. “Only Plutarch, 
whatever the matter is, hath no luck to the Latin, and therefore | 
would advise you either to read him in French or in English?" 
Geography was thought by Hales to be a primary tool for the 
understanding of history, for if a person “be ignorant of the times 
and places;’ he would be sure to slip into the committing of errors, 
To avoid such pitfalls, Hales suggested that the reader of history 
always have close by “a map of the country” being studied; if an- 
cient history were the subject under consideration the student 
would do well to provide himself with “Ptolomy’s Maps, or Ortelius 
his Conatus Geographici’ If more recent history were being read, 
“then some of the modern carts” were to be consulted.” 

For a greater comprehension of history, Hales advised that two 
things be considered: first, the order of the story; and second, 
“moral, or statical observations, for common life and practice” To 
achieve the latter, Hales prescribed no special method of reading, 
for the problem to him appeared to be one of organizing and digest- 
ing the material. To obtain the narrative of events, however, the 
order of reading was important, and should be “the same with the 
order of the things themselves; what was done first, that is to be 
read in the first place; what was next, in the next place, and so for- 
ward; the succession and order of time and reading being the same’ 


17Foster Watson, The Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern Subjects in England 
(London, 1909), p. 51. Watson dates the founding of the lectureship as 1628. 


18Hales, “Method? Works, I, 168. 
19Tbid., I, 164. 
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Authors were to be arranged “according to the times, wherein the 
things they writ were acted, and in the same order” were to be 
read.”° 

Hales in keeping with his times had much to say as to the value 
of syllabi, guidebooks, or outlines of history: “But before you come 
to read the acts of any people; as those that intend to go to bowls, 
will first see and view the ground upon which they are to play; so 
it shall not be amiss for you, first, to take a general view of that 
ground, which you mean more particularly to traverse, by reading 
some short epitome:’ The digest by L. Florus or the Breviarium of 
Eutopius were recommended for prospective students of ancient 
history, for they would give “a general taste of your business, and 
add light unto particular authors?” 

One of the most interesting portions of the essay treats the prob- 
lem of how to read a book on history. In approximately four brief 
printed pages, the Eton Fellow summarizes what some authors need 
full volumes to explain. Having read an epitome, the next step in 
the order of study was to turn to Livy, a work “very much broken 
and imperfect, and parts of him lost:’ Consequently students of his- 
tory were confronted with making the decision whether to read 
Livy throughout “baulking his imperfections” before proceeding 
to another author, or, when a snag was reached, whether to desert 
Livy and to “supply his wants by intercalation of some other 
author?’ Hales was of the opinion that the best procedure was with- 
out interruption to go through Livy and to ignore the natural temp- 
tation to fill in gaps after reading each volume of the celebrated 
Latin historian. Having finished with Livy, the reader could look 
back and fill in the /acunae from authors such as Justin, Sallust, 
Caesar, Plutarch, etc.”* Tacitus, “our politicians great apostle?** was 


201bid., I, 165. 


*[bid., I, 164-65. For the importance of the epitomes, see Louis B. Wright, Middle 
Class Culture in Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1935), pp. 304-305, 312, 321- 
23, 325. 

*2Hales, “Method? Works, I, 166. 


*s[saac Dorislaer’s dismissal from the lectureship of history at Cambridge in 1627-28 
was because of his lectures on Tacitus. The affair had political repercussions through- 


out England. DNB, s.v. “Dorislaus, Isaac? This would date the essay on history after 
1628, 
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to be treated in a similar manner, for “a great part both of his Annals 
and Histories being lost;’ his works abounded with imperfections, 
These, however, could be minimized by reading Suetonius before 
turning to Tacitus and Dion Cassius afterwards. Students would 
also find Xiphiline, the epitomizer of ‘Tacitus, highly useful.* 

As for treating Tacitus, “the chief cock in the court-basket;’ Hales 
thought that “special good advice in [the] reading of him” was 
necessary, an admonition no doubt prompted by the current con- 
troversy raging in England over Isaac Dorislaer’s commentaries on 
the Germania, which had caused the Dutch historian to be ousted 
from the chair of history he had occupied at Cambridge. While in 
the process of discussing various editions of the different classical 
authors, Hales pointed out that Lipsius, Savile, Pichena, and others 
had gone to great pains with ‘Tacitus “in emaculating the text, in 
settling the reading, opening the customs, expounding the story, 
etc.’ Readers consequently had to have recourse unto them but in 
“only critical, and not courtly learning’ 

For ordinary studies Hales was convinced that Tacitus required 
other kinds of comment. The style of the author of the Germania 
was to Hales “concise, dense, and . . . very oraculous” with almost 
“every line pointing at some state-maxim:’ As a result, “it had been 
a good employment for some good wit, to have expounded, proved, 
exemplified at large, what he doth for the most part only but inti- 
mate. Something our age hath attempted in this kind, though to 
little purpose:’ By way of example, Hales pointed out that Gruterus 
had collected certain parts of Tacitus, while Scipio Ammitati had 
“glossed him in some places according to the shallowness of the 
new Italian wits.’ Annibal Scotus, groom of the chamber to Sixtus 
V, had on the other hand “desperately gone through him all, whom 
I would wish you to look upon, not for any great good you shall 
reap by him (for he is the worst that ever I read) only you shall see 
by that which he hath with great infelicity attempted, what kind of 
comment it is, which if it were well performed, would be very 
acceptable to us.’ 


24Hales, “Method? Works, I, 167. 
25]bid., I, 168-69. 
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Hales was as concerned with the “excerpta” of history, that is 
“such things as we observe and gather in our reading;’ as he was with 
the order of the reading itself. In this regard the consideration of 
two points was mandatory so far as Hales was concerned: first, the 
“matters and things collected”; and second, “the manner of observ- 
ing, gathering, registering them in our paper-books for our speedy 
use:”*® The subject matter of history fell into three categories: the 
story itself, which the historian gathered by epitomizing; the 
miscellanea; and the moralia. 

The handling of the first offered little trouble to the historian 
because there was practically no historical story of note that did not 
have its epitome. If none were available, the historian could frame 
his own. Indeed if one did “intend any exact knowledge of history? 
it were best that he did so “though it were actum agere: because 
. what we do ourselves, sticks best in our memoires, and is most for 
our use:’ As the aim of Hales’s correspondent was something else 
again, the mentor suggested that his pupil spare his own efforts and 
make use of the labors of others.”" 

Included under miscellanea were “such as the names and gene- 
alogies of men; descriptions of cities, hills, rivers, woods, etc. cus- 
toms, offices, magistrates, prodigies; certain quaint observations, as 
who was the first Dictator? when the Romans first began to use 
shipping? or to coin money? what manner of moneys the antients 
used? their manner of war and military instruments, and an infinite 
multitude of the like nature:’ History classified by Hales under this 
division was pleasant but was limited to being “meerly critical and 
scholastical;’ and therefore of less importance to the prospective 
teacher for whom the essay was composed.”* The master at Eton, 
however, personally attached great significance to the subject 
matter listed under miscellanea. 

As might be expected from Hales, a theologian, the “Penelope” 
to be wooed by the historian was classified under moralia. Under 
this heading were comprehended “all moral sentences and common 


*6Ibid., I, 169. 
*"Ibid., I, 169-70. 
°8Tbid. 
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places, all notable examples of justice, of religion, &c. apothegms, 
Vafre et stmulanter dicta et facta; civil stratagems and plots to bring 
ends about; censures upon men’s persons and actions: all thi 
that may serve for proof or disproof, illustration or amplification 
of any moral place: considerations of the circumstances of actions, 
the reasons why they prove successful; or their errors, if the 
prove unfortunate: as in the second Punic war, why Hannibal still 
prevailed by hastening his actions; Fabius, on the contrary, by 
delay. And this indeed is one of the special profits that comes by 
history.’ 

The importance accorded to moralia was in line with Renais- 
sance thought, which placed considerable value on history as a 
means to train statesmen by example and to inculcate moral excel- 
lence by imitation.*° The learned and aristocratic traditions of the 
time fostered a belief in the power of history to promote virtue in 
life and sagacity and wisdom in politics, It is possible that the Eliza- 
bethan writers stressed the moralistic side of history “because of 
the Puritan attacks on poetry and the stage: Hales, however, was 
no Puritan. The great emphasis placed upon the “didactic possi- 
bilities of history” were in the seventeenth century not limited to 
any one class but accepted by all. As Richard Brathwaite succinctly 
put it: “A good Historian will alwaies express the actions of good 
men with an Emphasis, to solicite the Reader to the affecting the 
like meanes, whereby hee may attain the like end?’ 

Because of the great stress placed by Hales upon morals, Polybius 
was to Hales one of the best historians “that ever wrote story.’ In 
addition to the narrative, Polybius commented upon the events and 
considered every circumstance that might possibly contribute to 


291bid., I, 170. 


30William Harrison Woodward, Studies in Education during the Age of the Renais- 
sance (Cambridge, 1924), pp. 300-301; Watson, pp. 62-64. This point is stressed by 
Thomas Blunderville, The true order and Methods of writing and reading Hystories 
(London, 1574), epistle to Leicester. (Microfilm from Huntington Library, San 
Marino, California.) 


31D, T. Starnes, “Purpose in the Writing of History’ Modern Philology, XX 
(1922-23), 293-94. 


32Quoted in Wright, p. 299; Blunderville (The ... Methods . . . Hystories) would 
have agreed with the nineteenth-century historian, Edward Augustus Freeman. 
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the historical action he was discussing. When describing and 
analyzing the past, he was not content “‘as it were, to cast its waters, 
but looks into its bowels, and shews where it is strong, and where 
diseased’ For this reason, Hales strongly advised that his charge 
read Polybius thoroughly and adopt him for his pattern so far as 
historical craftsmanship was concerned.” 

The attitude of Hales toward the evaluation of sources is espe- 
cially noteworthy. He charged that historians should take special 
account “of those who wrote the things of their own times, or in 
which themselves were agents, especially if you find them to be 
such as durst tell the truth?’ He contrasted specious historians with 
the painters of his own day, many of whom drew pictures of fair 
women and titled them Helen or Venus, or portrayed comely 
youths under the designations of Alexander or Caesar. All knew 
that the finished pieces carried no resemblance to the title or to 
the persons whose name they bore. So “when men write and 
decypher actions, long before their time, they may do it with great 
wit and elegancy, express much politic wisdom, frame very beau- 
tiful pieces; but how far they express the true countenence and life 
of the actions themselves, of this it were no impiety to doubt: 
unless we were assured they drew it from those who knew and 
saw what they did?’ 

Hales would not have been a blind disciple to the historical 
dictum of Freeman that “History is past politics? for like the Eliza- 
bethan antiquarian, John Stowe, he considered “things of ordinary 
course and common life” worthy of historical record. Thus he was 
diametrically opposed to Stowe’s satirist John Davies, who com- 
plained that the chroniclers filled their volumes “with thousand 
such like toyes . . . of which there is no use 


Which makes the volume of her Greatness bost 
To put the Buyer to a needless Cost:’*® 


For that reason Hales had little patience with the “common 
scholical error” of his day; that is, to filling “our papers and note- 


‘8Hales, “Method? Works, I, 171. 
‘Tbid. 
‘SQuoted in Wright, p. 313. 
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books with observation of great and famous events” to the exclu- 
sion of the ordinary. Recalling the censure of Petronius who 
“wittily and sharply complained against the school-masters in his 
times” because they trained youth in the practice of rhetoric and 
never suffered them to argue problems that came within the sphere 
of common action, Hales insisted that the same type of complaint 
could be lodged “against divers of those, who travel in history, For 
one of the greatest reasons that so many of them thrive so little, and 
grow no wiser men, is, because they slight things of ordinary 
course, and observe only great matters of more note, but less use” 

According to Hales, there was little benefit for the man who 
lived in peace to observe the genius of Caesar in war or his cunni 
employed to gain control of Rome. These and other historical facts 
were things that were known, not because of their utilitarian value, 
“but because it is an imputation to be ignorant of them; their 
greatest use for you being only to furnish out your discourse’ 
Richard Brathwaite, author of The English Gentleman (1630), 
along with the majority of writers on history during the seven- 
teenth century held similar opinions. Brathwaite advised the 
ambitious burghers who read his works to adopt history as their 
“principal literary diet” if they aspired to attain the cultivation of 
gentility.*” 

Holding the views that he did, Hales consequently advised the 
reading of “those discourses which express domestic and private 
actions, especially if they be such, wherein yourself proposes to 
venture your fortune:’ Folly and ability could be exhibited in small 
and simple matters as well as in the great affairs of state. By way 
of example Hales pointed to the colleges of the seventeenth century 
where the maneuvering to gain a bursarship worth twenty nobles 
a year was “many times done with as great a portion of suing, 
siding, supplanting, and of other court-like arts, as the gaining of 
the secretary’s place; only the difference of the persons it-is, makes 
the one comical, the other tragical’’ ‘To assume that such mundane 
transactions did not contain as much wisdom and profit as the 


36Hales, “Method Works, I, 172-74. 
37Quoted in Wright, p. 300. 
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more spectacular happenings in the high places was the same as 
thinking that it took greater artistic genius to paint a king than a 
country gentleman: “whereas our Dutch pieces may serve to con- 
fute you, wherein you shall see a cup of Rhenish wine, a dish of 
radishes, a brass pan, an Holland cheese, the fisher-men selling fish 
at Scheveling, or the kitchen-maid spitting a loin of mutton, done 
with as great delicacy and choiceness of art, as can be expressed in 
the delineation of the greatest monarch in the world?’ 

In his study of history Hales included a discussion of the com- 
monplace book, “a thing at the first original very plain and simple” 
Methods of compilation, however, became more complex and the 
books became more elaborate with so many titles and subtitles and 
with such copious headings that at length they became “like unto 
the Roman Breviary or Missal, it was a great part of clerkship to 
know how to use them’ Hales deplored and condemned those 
commonplace books so complicated that the labor of keeping them 
consumed an inordinate amount of time. Admittedly such books 
upon completion attained high standards of perfection, but such 
achievement was “like the silver mines in Wales, the profit will 
hardly quit the Pains:’ 

Like many men of great intellect Hales doubted the necessity 
in historical scholarship of an exact and highly specialized method- 
ology, “Because there hath not yet been found a method of that 
latitude, but little reading would furnish you with some things, 
which would fall without the compass of it” In addition Hales 
recognized that there were certain “men of confused, dark and 
cloudy understandings;’ whose shortcomings were such that they 
could never be rectified by “any beam or light of order and 
method’ On the other hand those of greater ability who did their 
reading thoroughly would profit from their labors no matter what 
the state of their note taking. A certain amount of care with one’s 
notes would undoubtedly be of value in order “to see that matters 
lie not too chaos-like;’ but Hales soundly hit out against what 
to him was a greater sin, that of “being over-superstitiously 
methodical?’ 


‘sHales, “Method? Works, I, 172-74. 
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Hales admitted that with a loose system of taking notes and filing, 
some material might be lost. Such mishaps, however, were to him 
no great tragedies: “It is a sign of great poverty of scholarship, 
where everything that is lost, is missed; whereas rich and well 
accomplished learning is able to lose many things with little or 
no inconvenience: Here perhaps Hales is at his best. 

As Hales’s correspondent was in the “noon” of his day and 
would have no leisure to try to examine method, and as he was 
“to bring up a young gentleman, who in all likelihood will not be 
over-willing to take too much pains,’ Hales outlined for him a 
procedure for note taking. In it he based the order of the notes 
upon the order of reading and suggested that the notes be limited 
to those items that appealed to the reader. From time to time the 
notes were to be read over in order to fix them in the memory, 
Brevity was stressed with a reliance upon memory to fill in the 
gaps. Marginal references were recommended to facilitate recheck- 
ing, and after the notes grew to some bulk, an index was suggested. 
An alphabetical listing would serve to make speedy references 
possible, and in addition would have the advantage of fixing the 
subject matter in the note taker’s mind. According to Hales, such 
a system would not take as much time to set up as one whereby 
the material was arranged under separate headings during the 
reading process.*° 

Hales had little or no influence on the historiography of his own 
day, nor has he any on that of the present. What he had to say in 
his essay has not been lengthy enough or philosophical enough for 
the “philosophers” of history to note. One reason that so little is 
known about Hales’s ideas on history is because the essay “On the 
Method” is hidden away among his letters from Dort and his theo- 
logical tracts. Notwithstanding this neglect Hales is worth reading. 
In simple language he outlined a method for the study of history. 
In discussing method he made pertinent observations regarding the 
subject matter of history. 

His attitudes toward what today would be classified as social, 


s9Ibid., I, 174-75. 
40[bid., I, 175-76. 
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economic, or cultural history would find a ready reception among 
many modern historians and historiographers as would his belief 
that history should be interpretative. His methods would in part 
please the current teachers of “social science” and in part disgust 
them. There would be an agreement as to the necessity to correlate 
geography and history, but his great emphasis on reading and note 
taking might encounter some opposition. His ideas on sources and 
critical method differ little from those of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. His assumption, however, that all historians faced 
the reading of history equipped with the proper linguistic tools 
might today be invalid. All in all, his essay “On the Method of 
reading Profane History” is of current interest. It can be read with 
pleasure and profit by all historians in general and by seventeenth- 
century specialists in particular. In it are the thoughts and con- 
clusions of one of the best minds in pre-Civil War England on 
Clio’s discipline. 








Charles II in 1660 


By Goprrey Davies 


je oBjJECcT of this article is threefold: to outline what seem to 
be the most revealing of the actions of King Charles II (1630- 
1685) prior to his restoration; to cite passages from the short biog- 
raphies or characters printed around 1660; and to show how far 
these writings are in harmony, or at variance, with the evidence 
provided by those who knew the king well both before and after his 
return to England. No attempt has been made to write a brief life 
of the king or to give his full character. 


“Charles the Second, by the grace of God, King of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c?? had 
legally succeeded his father “by inherent Birthright, and lawful and 
undoubted Succession” on January 30, 1649. In reality he began to 
rule from May 29, 1660, his thirty-first birthday and the day he 
entered London* upon return from exile on the Continent. Few 
English kings had had such strange adventures as he during the first 
thirty years of his life. The parliamentary triumph had forced him 
to leave England in March, 1646, and take refuge successively in the 
Scilly Isles, Jersey, and France, where he stayed about two years, 
dependent upon his mother’s charity. To please her he became the 
reluctant suitor of his cousin, the daughter of Gaston of Orleans, 
thought to be the richest heiress in Europe. She was too ambitious 
to be content with an exiled, impoverished prince, three years her 
junior, shy and awkward, and either unable or unwilling to address 
her in French. ' 

His chaplain was John Earle (16007-1665), author of the very 
popular book of characters called Microcosmography, who seems 
to have attempted about 1647 to resume the office of tutor to the 


1Other dates that might be chosen are: May 1, when both houses of parliament 
voted that the government — to be by “King, Lord, and Commons”; May 8, when 
the king was proclaimed; or May 25, when he landed at Dover. 
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prince, which he had held while the prince was in England, but who 
found him indolent in his studies. Whether another tutor, Thomas 
Hobbes (1588-1679), the famous philosopher, who was engaged at 
the same time to teach Charles mathematics, was more successful 
is unknown. Although in 1651, after presenting a manuscript copy 
of his Leviathan to the prince, he was banished from the court as a 
disloyal atheist, the king after the Restoration gave him a pension. 

In 1648 the beginning of the Second Civil War induced the prince 
to join the ships which had deserted the parliamentary cause. He 
made an adventurous voyage to the English coast, blockaded the 
mouth of the Thames, and captured merchantmen as prizes. Yet he 
could contribute little or nothing to avert the defeat of the coalition 
of Scottish Presbyterians and English cavaliers by the New Model 
Army. He did his best to save his father’s life. He persuaded the 
States General to dispatch ambassadors to London to remonstrate 
against the king’s trial and sent a blank sheet, which he signed and 
sealed, so that parliament could inscribe what conditions it wished. 
All was in vain. Charles I was beheaded and monarchy and the house 
of lords were declared abolished. 

Henceforth Charles II was styled Charles Stuart by those in 
power in England, though newspapers called him “young Tarquin” 
or simply “Tarquin”? The comparison was unkind, though on April 
9, 1649, Lucy Walter had given birth to a son whom Charles 
acknowledged. Both mother and child caused much embarrassment 
then and later. She openly claimed to be the new king’s wife, and 
later her son, created duke of Monmouth in 1663, either believed, 
or was persuaded by the Whigs to assert, that he was the legitimate 
heir to the throne. His ambition was to lead him to Sedgemoor and 
to his execution in 1685. After giving birth to a second child who 
was not the king’s, Lucy Walter was repudiated by him and was 
eventually bought off with a royal warrant for a pension. She re- 
turned to England in 1656, was arrested, and banished. The gov- 
ernment newspaper, Mercurius Politicus, printed the warrant and 
added the comment that those who hankered after Charles’s return 
would note that this “pious, charitable prince” was already provided 


2Mercurius Politicus (London), July 4-11, 1650. Hereafter place of publication will 
be cited only if it is not London. 
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with an heir apparent and had bestowed their contributions upon 
his “concubines and royal issue’’* 

In 1649 Charles was faced with the necessity of choosing one of 
four plans. He might accept his exile passively and wait for his sub- 
jects to recall him—as happened eleven years later. He might appeal 
to Europe to reinstate him and destroy the English republic. At one 
time or other he did seek aid from practically every continental 
ruler from the pope* to the czar of Muscovy. The responses were 
all negative, though sometimes accomplished by small gifts of 
money. He might go to Ireland, for in January, 1649, the marquis 
of Ormonde, lord lieutenant, came to terms with the Confederate 
Irish, and seemed to have set free an army to complete the conquest 
of the whole island. Ormonde invited Charles to join him in Ireland, 
but before the king sailed, news arrived of the lord lieutenant’s 
defeat at Rathmines on August 2. A fortnight later Cromwell landed 
at Dublin, and soon all hope that Ireland might furnish a base for 
an attack on England vanished. Scotland may have seemed to offer 
fairer prospects because, on news of the execution of Charles I, his 
son was at once proclaimed and all relations with the English 
republic were severed. 

On closer examination the situation looked less favorable. The 
Scots were split into three irreconcilable parties. The stricter cove- 
nanters headed by Argyle were predominant and insisted that the 
king, before being allowed to direct the government, must swear to 
observe both the National Covenant of 1638, which established 
Presbyterianism in Scotland, and the Solemn League and Covenant 
of 1643, which required that Presbyterianism be established in 
England and Ireland as well as Scotland. He must also demon- 
strate his sincerity. Argyle and his faction proved that they were 
determined to exercise a monopoly of power by the Act of Classes 
which barred from office and parliament all who had not opposed 


3§. R. Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, IV (1903), 235-36. 


‘On the eve of his acceptance of the Scots’ terms, Charles’s agent at Rome asserted 
that his master was known to be inclined toward Catholicism and would not onl 
allow Irish Catholics the free exercise of their religion but would also restore their 
forfeited estates. This address to the pope was published in England and may partly 
account for the failure of Englishmen to rally to the king’s cause when he invaded 
England a year later. Gardiner, I, 268. 
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the “engagers;’ the Scots who had invaded England in 1648 under 
the duke of Hamilton after Charles I had accepted “the engage- 
ment” to establish Presbyterianism in England for three years, 
The engagers, headed by Hamilton’s brother,’ were now more 
anxious to restore the king than to insist upon the Solemn League 
and Covenant. The third and smallest group, led by Montrose, was 
royalist and was ready to fight for an uncovenanted king. 

Charles, perhaps excusably in his grief at his father’s execution, 
turned to Montrose who saw himself as the avenger of the martyred 
kin 

sd I'll sing thine obsequies with trumpet sounds, 

And write thine epitaph with blood and wounds. 


Charles, therefore, named the gallant Scot as his lieutenant governor . 
and captain general of Scotland.’ After many delays Montrose 
landed in Scotland where he met defeat. He was handed over to 
the covenanters by one with whom he had sought refuge and 
hanged. Just before his execution he said of Charles II: “For this 
king never people were happier of a king. His commandments to me 
were most just; in nothing that he promises will he fail; he deals 
justly with all men” 

Meanwhile Charles was coming to terms with his faithful adher- 
ent’s bitterest enemies. In February, 1649, he had rejected the con- 
ditions presented to him by Scottish commissioners. His attitude 
then was statesmanlike. He would accept the covenant for Scot- 
land but leave to the English and Irish parliaments the decision 
whether or not they wanted to establish Presbyterianism. A year 
later he began to yield to the temptation to get the Scots’ support 
on their own terms. His wisest councilors led by Hyde urged him 
to refuse to subscribe the Solemn League and Covenant. They rec- 
ognized that if the king supplanted the Church of England, of which 
he was the head, by Scottish Presbyterianism, he would forfeit the 
support of English cavaliers. Moreover, the effort to conquer Eng- 


5The first duke was captured by the English in 1648 and beheaded the following 
March. His brother William (1616-1651) succeeded to the dukedom. 


®Feb., 1649. Montrose’s commission was renewed the following June. Gardiner, |, 


19, 69. 
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land and Ireland from a divided Scotland could succeed only by a 
miracle.’ In spite of their objections once the king was at sea on the 
way to Scotland he conceded the Scottish commissioners’ demands. 
Then he took a solemn oath that he approved the two covenants 
and would agree to all acts of parliament that had established or 
should establish the Presbyterian government, the directory, the 
confession of faith, and the catechisms in Scotland and in the rest 
of his dominions. He consented that all ecclesiastical questions 
should be decided by the general assembly of the kirk. He agreed 
to remove from his presence all councilors and attendants obnoxious 
to the kirk, and to require that all engagers give satisfaction to it. 

When the king reached land further indignities were heaped upon 
him. At Aberdeen he looked upon the severed arm of Montrose, 
sacrificed to a cause his master was now abandoning. He was forced 
to sign a declaration that he humbled himself before God for his 
father’s opposition to the covenant and for his mother’s idolatry. 
Almost simultaneously he assured the Anglican Dean King that in 
spite of appearances he was a child of the Church of England and 
would remain faithful to his first principles. “I am a true Cavalier” 
As the dean was going to Ireland he should assure Ormonde that 
nothing Charles signed in Scotland was binding in Ireland. “I re- 
solve” he declared, “when God shall put power into my hands, I 
will break in nothing with my good subjects of Ireland:’* In a letter 
to Nicholas he wrote that his experiences in Scotland had done him 
good, because “nothing could have confirmed me more to the 
Church of England then being here seeing theire [the Scots’] 
hippocrisy:”® 

The only excuse for Charles’s conduct is to be found, curiously 
enough, in the diary of one of the commissioners who extorted the 
royal assent—Alexander Jaffray: “We did sinfully both entangle 
and engage the nation and ourselves, and that poor, young prince 
to whom we were sent; making him sign and swear a covenant, 


'This was Edward Hyde’s opinion at the time. Clarendon State Papers, II (Oxford, 
1773)» $43- 


8A Collection of Original Letters, ed. Thomas Carte (1739), I, 391-93. 
*Letter appended to Evelyn’s Diary. Is not this a case of the mote and the beam? 
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which we knew, from clear and demonstrable reasons, that he hated 
in his heart. . . . In this, he was not so constant to his principles as 
his father, in yielding to this act of so gross dissembling: but his 
strait and our guiltiness was the greater.” 

Charles was little better than a prisoner in the hands of the ex- 
treme covenanters and was forced to listen to sermons for hours, 
It is hardly surprising that when he heard of what one of the stricter 
brethren called “the dreadful appearance of the Lord” at Dunbar, 
where Cromwell decisively defeated the covenanters, he is said to 
have been “transported with joy, and kneeling downe, gave God 
thanks that hee was so fairly rid of his enemies. O brave Cove- 
nanter.”* Charles no doubt, like Cromwell, realized that the suprem- 
acy of the kirk was over.’* He was allowed greater freedom and 
showed intelligence, industry, and activity in all his affairs, but was 
thought too prone to hazard his life when in contact with Crom- 
well’s army.** Soon the Act of Classes was repealed and engagers 
who repented were allowed to join the royal army. But the sinners 
were no more successful than the “unco guid” and exactly a year 
after Dunbar, Charles’s army was totally defeated at Worcester on 
September 3, 1651. He escaped to France, but few of his followers 
reached Scotland. Monck subdued Scotland as thoroughly as Crom- 
well and his lieutenants had subdued Ireland, and there was no cor- 
ner of the three kingdoms left which offered Charles a reasonable 
hope of a considerable rising in his behalf. 

During the adventurous six weeks preceding his escape to France, 


10Diary of Alexander Jaffray, ed. John Barclay (1833), pp. 32-33. Cf. the life of 
John Livingstone, who was one of the commissioners and who shared Jaffray’s opin- 
ion that they, the whole kingdom, and the church were guilty in permitting the Sieg 
to swear to what his heart repudiated. Select Biographies, ed. W. K. Tweedie for the 


Wodrow Soc. (Edinburgh, 1845), I, 182-83. 


According to Mercurius Politicus, No. 15, p. 259, the above was reported by a 
trumpeter of Strachan’s to the English army, and thence sent by letter to London. 
This source is not very reliable, being hearsay evidence and emanating from a section 
of Presbyterians hostile to Charles Il. Whether the incident happened or not matters 
little because it does represent what were almost certainly the king’s sentiments. 


122W. C. Abbott, The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 11 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1939), 327- 


18This is the view of Nicholas, May 21/31, 1651, based on letters from Scotland, one 
of which is available. Original Letters, ed. Carte, II, 13, 15. 
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Charles displayed courage, resourcefulness, cheerful endurance of 
fatigue, and a happy knack of ingratiating himself with men of 
every degree.** The romantic details of his wanderings should not, 
however, divert attention from the unscrupulous series of intrigues 
in which he had indulged. In the course of little more than a year, he 
had sought aid from Rome and Spain, from Irish Catholics and Scot- 
tish Presbyterians. He made many promises he must have known he 
could never fulfill. The biographers who recalled his grandfather’s 
politic conversion and his alleged remark that Paris was worth a 
mass, should not have forgotten that Henry IV remained a Catholic 
and secured toleration for the Huguenots by the Edict of Nantes. 
Had Charles been restored by the Scots there was no possibility that 
[rish Catholics would have enjoyed toleration or that the Church 
of England would have remained the state church. Indeed, the king 
seemed to give little consideration to Anglicans who constituted the 
majority of his supporters. Apparently he thought, as his brother 
James thought thirty-five years later, that their loyalty was absolute. 
But their negligible response to his appeal for support when he in- 
vaded England in 1651 showed that they were not prepared to fight 
for a covenanted king pledged to subject them to Presbyterianism. 

The position of the more consistent royalists is exemplified by 
Hyde. He told his wife he could not possibly believe the king would 
subscribe the covenants.’* When he suspected the worst, his opin- 
ion was that “we may neither be inclined to any thing that is not 
right by any example or concession that is made, nor shaken in our 
affection or duty to the king, for anything which the necessity of 
his condition extols from him. For whoever imagines that any mis- 
take in the king in the publick policy, or in particular disobligations, 
can excuse his declining in point of duty .. . had never his inno- 


He retained this knack all his life. Reresby described the king at Newmarket in 
March, 1682: “The King was soe much pleased in the country, and soe great a lover 
of the diversions which that place did afford, that he lett himselfe down from pet | 
to the very degree of a country gentleman. He mixed himselfe amongst the croud, 
allowed every man to speak to him that pleased, went a-hawkeing in mornings, to 
cock matches in afternoons (if ther were noe hors races), and to plays in the eve- 
nings, acted in a barn and by very ordinary Bartlemewfair commedians” Memoirs of 
Sir John Reresby, ed. Andrew Browning (Glasgow, 1936), p. 259. 


May 13, 1650. Hist. MSS Comm., Bath MSS, II (1907), 92. 
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cence founded on the right foundation of conscience and religion?” 
When he learned the details of the king’s concessions to the Scots 
he thought they could be “justified by no human reason, let the 
success be what it will?’ Yet he continued to believe that, whatever 
the king had done or might do, the cavaliers’ obligations of con- 
science and duty remained unchanged. They must not be tempted 
by any prospect of regaining their estates to forswear themselves 
and acknowledge the usurpers in England.”’ 

The king spent eight and a half years in exile after his escape in 
October, 1651. For the first three years until June, 1654, he lived 
mainly in Paris. He did his utmost to persuade the Dutch to espouse 
his cause during the first Anglo-Dutch war, even offering them 
Guernsey as an inducement. He condoled with them on their defeat 
and volunteered to serve in their fleet against “my English Rebels.” 
They were too wise to enter into an alliance which would have 
entailed an endless war against republican England. 

Charles was not sorry to leave France. His sojourn there had been 
unhappy. His mother’s faction, the Louvrians, bitterly opposed his 
councilors, Hyde and Ormonde. The queen, a more ardent Catho- 
lic than ever, felt that the firmest basis for her son was the support 
of her coreligionists, and to secure their aid his conversion was essen- 
tial. Failing that, she preferred the Presbyterians to the Anglicans, 
On the contrary, Charles had decided to follow the policy Hyde 
had advocated ever since he became the adviser of Charles I in 1641 
—reliance on the Church of England and the known laws of the 
land. The king in reaching this decision was motivated by prudence 
or self-interest rather than by any partiality for Anglicanism. Prob- 
ably, if he had a preference, it was for Roman Catholicism as the 
religion most suited to an absolute king. But he recognized that if 
he became a Catholic the prejudices of his English and Scottish 
subjects were insurmountable obstacles to his restoration. His expe- 
riences in Scotland had created an enduring dislike of Presbyteri- 


16June 21, 1650. Clarendon State Papers, Il, 543. 


17[bid., III (1786), 22, 26. Ormonde wrote much the same to Nicholas, Mar. 20/30, 
1651. Original Letters, ed. Carte, I, 430. 


18Clarendon State Papers, III, 104-105, 113-14, 141. 
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anism because it favored a democratic form of government and 
interfered with a monarch’s private life.** Therefore, he professed 
himself an Anglican and his most trusted ministers never lost an 
opportunity of asserting his devotion to protestantism. His mother, 
by her attempts to convert her youngest son, Henry, gave Charles 
a golden opportunity to advertise his protestantism. He seized it 
and removed his brother from her hands. 

Yet one of the obstacles to the Restoration was the persistent belief 
in England that the king was a Roman Catholic, and he could be 
plausibly represented as such. Rumors from time to time actually 
announced his change of religion and such reports were most preju- 
dicial in England. In 1659 Mordaunt, one of the most ardent of roy- 
alists, wrote to Ormonde about one such rumor: “Your Master is 
utterly ruined (as to his interest here in whatever party, if this is 
true):”° Possibly this rumor is in some obscure way connected with 
Ormonde’s alleged statement that in the summer or autumn of 1659 
he had seen the king at mass in Brussels.** 

Halifax, who knew the king well toward the end of his reign, 
concluded that when Charles arrived in England in 1660, “he was 
as certainly a Roman Catholic as that he was a man of pleasure’’ 
Several reasons are given: careless men were most subject to super- 
stition; a fine gentleman might be tempted by the “genteel part” of 
Catholicism; indulgences were granted more frequently than pen- 
ances inflicted, and mistresses of that faith were “stronger specifics 


19Charles would have agreed with Lord Melbourne who is reported to have said: 
“Things have come to a pretty pass when religion is allowed to invade the sphere of 
private life? 

20Nov. 10/20, 1659. Original Letters, ed. Carte, II, 264. See ibid., 102, for Thurloe’s 
letter to Mountagu in which he asserted that Charles had put himself into the hands 
of Spain and become a Roman Catholic “as they call it”—a phrase which suggests that 
“Roman Catholic” was still rather an unusual designation. 


21Thomas Carte, The Life of James Duke of Ormond (Oxford, 1851), IV, 109. In 
his life of Ormonde (printed in Lord Mountmores, The History of the Irish Parlia- 
ment [1792], P 301), Sir Robert Southwell stated that when talking to Ormonde 
about Charles II he asked how early he thought the king to have been a Roman Cath- 
olic and received this answer: “His first suspicions thereof were while his majesty was 
in Flanders; for though he never saw that zeal and tenderness as to divine things 
which he often wished yet so much as appeared herein looked that way; however, he 
thought it so very little, that upon returning to his kingdom it would quite wear off” 
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. . . than any that are in physic:’* These are grounds on which 
Charles may have based his preference for popery over any other 
faith, but they did not prove that he was formally received into 
the Roman Catholic Church until on his deathbed. If he had been, 
the final ceremony was unnecessary. Another almost fatal obstacle 
to belief in any earlier conversion is the failure of any priest to claim 
credit for it. A third argument is that Charles continued to profess 
Anglicanism. It is true he did not trouble to conceal his boredom at 
services and slept through sermons, but, as his brother discovered, 
he would not have been allowed by the papal authorities to be a 
Catholic in private and an Anglican in public.” 

To speculate whether Charles had any sincere convictions is rather 
idle. He once told Burnet that he believed in a God, and he prob- 
ably spoke the truth. Apart from any other consideration, such a 
belief was essential to acceptance of the theory of the divine right 
of kings. When in good health he may have been a deist or skeptic, 
but in sickness he seems to have thought Roman Catholicism the 
only or the most likely way to salvation. As Halifax suggests, the 
papal claim to infallibility “doth so agree with men unwilling to 
take pains, [that] the temptation of putting an end to all the trouble 
of enquiring is so great that it must be very strong reason that can 
resist:’** Perhaps the safest inference is that Charles in 1660 was a 
papist at heart but dared not profess that he was.”* He wished, as a 
first step, to secure toleration for Roman Catholics. Then as later 
he was unwilling, however, to risk his throne for his faith and bent 
before the Anglican opposition to toleration. 

For about two years, 1654 to 1656, Charles lived at Cologne, in 

22H. C. Foxcroft, The Life and Letters of ... Halifax (1898), II, 345-46. Two of the 


three duchesses—Mazarin and Portsmouth—were papists from birth, and the third, 
Cleveland, was a convert. 


23In 1669 James wished to be given, but was denied, a dispensation “for outwardly 
appearing a Protestant, at least till he could own himself publickly to be a Catholick’ 
Life of James Il, ed. J. S. Clarke (1816), I, 440-441. Cf. Evelyn’s Diary, Oct. 2, 1685. 


24Foxcroft, II, 347. Halifax also suggested that “it was not the least skilful part of his 
concealing himself to make the world think he leaned towards an indifference in 
religion” Another objection to the view that the king was a practicing Catholic is that 
he would have had difficulty in concealing his attendance at mass. 


25This is the opinion of William of Orange, Charles’s nephew, as reported in Sir 
William Temple, Works (Edinburgh, 1754), I, 396. 
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moderate comfort so long as the French paid him a pension. He can 
hardly be blamed for the complete failure of Penruddock’s rising 
in his behalf in March, 1655. Whether he approved of the plots 
to murder Cromwell is uncertain, but he was cognizant of and did 
not discourage the most determined of them—Sindercombe’s. After 
Cromwell’s expedition to the West Indies in 1655 Spain declared 
war, and new prospects opened up for Charles. In April, 1656, he 
concluded a treaty with Spain which promised him a force of 6,000 
to help effect his restoration. First, however, a port had to be secured 
where the army could land. But before they rose the cavaliers in 
England insisted that the army must land, so the royalists at home 
and abroad were at cross-purposes, and no port was captured and no 
foreign army landed. With Spanish assistance Charles raised six regi- 
ments, partly from English and Scottish exiles, but principally from 
the Irish who deserted the French with whom they had been fight- 
ing since they left their native land. Scarcity of money kept these 
regiments at half, or less, strength, and the duke of York, placed in 
command of them, could lead only about 2,000 to join the Spanish 
army which faced the French, now joined by an English contingent 
of Cromwellian soldiers about 6,000 strong. 

The Anglo-French army prevailed over the Anglo-Spanish army 
at the battle of the Dunes and Dunkirk surrendered in 1658 and 
was handed over to the Cromwellians. During the rest of the cam- 
paigning season the Spaniards steadily lost ground. They were glad 
to agree to a truce in May, 1659, and to sign the treaty of the Pyre- 
nees in November. So long as the war lasted they were powerless to 
furnish an army to invade England on Charles’s behalf. But when 
peace came, neither they nor the French, either singly or together, 
were willing to raise a finger to aid him. 

Charles and the cavaliers suffered disappointment after disap- 
pointment. Cromwell’s death on September 3, 1658, merely led to 
the peaceful succession of his eldest son, Richard, “so that the King’s 
condition never appeared so hopeless, so desperate?’*® When in May 
Richard was replaced by the remnant of the Long Parliament, com- 
monly nicknamed the Rump, the king’s bitterest enemies were in 


*6Clarendon, History of the Rebellion (Oxford, 1888), XVI, 2. 
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power. The suppression of Sir George Booth’s rising in August after 
a brief skirmish showed the impossibility of overthrowing the Com- 
monwealth by force. Many cavaliers are said to have despaired of 
any restoration unless the Catholic powers of Europe united, and 
that would never happen until Charles changed his religion. This 
he refused to do.?” Lambert’s ejection of the Rump in October, 
Monck’s proclaiming himself its champion, and the possible begin- 
ning of a third civil war seemed to offer chances for the royalists, 
but the return of the Rump to Westminster at the end of December 
“seemed to pull upp all their [the royalists’] hopes by the roots’ 
This news awaited Charles when he returned to Brussels after his 
unsuccessful journey to the Pyrenees where he had gone to seek 
help from France and Spain now at peace. No wonder that the king, 
usually so cheerful in adversity, was discouraged, or that his brother 
James, despairing of returning to England, should contemplate a 
career as a Spanish admiral.” The cloud lifted a little when Monek 
marched from Scotland to London in January, 1660, but grew 
darker than ever when he obeyed the Rump and entered the city 
in order to coerce it into submission. The exiles’ depression then 
reached its nadir.*° 

The black night soon gave way to dawn when intelligence was 
received that Monck had executed a rightabout and demanded that 
writs, to fill up vacancies in the house of commons, be immediately 
issued. That the breach opening up between the Rump and Monck 
was decisive was not immediately recognized at the court now in 
Brussels. There, confidence was shaken by the realization that if the 
members excluded mainly by Pride’s Purge in 1648 were allowed to 
take their seats, they as Presbyterians would insist on the establish- 
ment in England of their system of church government, at least 
until a synod of divines should be called. Soon every cavalier who 
crossed the seas brought glad tidings of the almost universal demand 
for a return to the old constitution of king, lords, and commons. 


27Tbid., 47. 

28]bid., 111. 
29[bid., 112. 
80[bid., 137. 
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When the Long Parliament was dissolved on March 16, Monck at 
last sent assurances that he meant to restore the king, whose main 
concern henceforth was to restrain his supporters’ ardor. Charles 
incorporated much of the general’s advice in the famous Declara- 
tion of Breda, dated April 4, which promised that such questions as 
“a liberty to tender consciences;’ indemnity for past offenses, grants 
and purchases of estates, and settlement of arrears of pay to the 
armed forces, should be left to the determination of parliament. 
When the Convention Parliament met on April 25 some members 
tried to draw up articles, the acceptance of which by the king should 
precede his return. But Monck defeated these moves and the reply 
to the Declaration of Breda merely approved the confidence the 
king had expressed in parliaments. The reply also referred to the 
king’s constancy to “the true Protestant religion in which your 
majesty hath been bred:’** Here were two conditions which by 
implication only were imposed on the monarchy. 

Charles II was proclaimed on May 8; on May 25 he landed at 
Dover, and four days later rode through London to the royal palace 
of Whitehall. Everywhere he was greeted with wild enthusiasm. 
No doubt he played his part to perfection. His grandfather had 
detested and despised crowds. His father’s formal if dignified bear- 
and had not evoked warm applause. Charles II’s affability, ease of 
access, and command of the mot juste, were admirably suited to the 
occasion.** Yet many may also have cheered because his return rep- 
resented the defeat of a cause they had come to hate. ‘To them Puri- 
tanism had sunk so low that it stood for no more than a tyranny 
exercised either by the army or by a perpetual parliament. 

His subjects had had, and were to continue to have, plenty to read 
about the king’s appearance and character. For nine months before 
his return and for a year afterward many brief lives or eulogies were 


1This reply is printed in Clarendon, History, XVI, 119, and elsewhere. 


82[t is difficult to imagine a more apt reply than his to the ministers of London 
when they presented him with a Bible—that he would make it the rule for his life and 
government. Charles possessed many of his most agreeable traits at an early age. In 
1649 Scottish commissioners, though unsuccessful in their overtures then, praised him 
as “of a very sweet and courteous disposition . . . one of the most gentle, innocent, 
well-inclyned Princes . . . a trimme person, and of a manlie carriage” The Letters 
and Journals of Robert Baillie, ed. David Laing (Edinburgh, 1842), III, 87-88. 
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published. They all served as royalist propaganda but whether they 
were all written solely for that purpose may be questioned. John 
Evelyn, who wrote two* of them, was a most honorable gentleman, 
not likely deliberately to lie. Certainly he endowed Charles with 
many admirable qualities, some of which were flatly contradicted 
by the king’s behavior when Evelyn was abroad and in close touch 
with the court. The explanation would seem to be that loyalty half 
blinded the writer so that he saw only what he hoped would be true 
of a monarch whose misfortunes had, he apparently thought, atoned 
for his sins and washed them away so that they need not be men- 
tioned. Evelyn may have felt, perhaps subconsciously, that it was 
as essential for Charles to retain his throne as Hyde years before had 
felt it essential for him to regain it—the king “must not think now 
to recover his three kingdoms by the dead title of his descent and 
right, which had been so notoriously baffled and dishonored, but 
by the reputation of his virtues, courage, piety, and industry: 
Authors like Evelyn were trying to efface the pictures supplied by 
spies on the Continent, whose reports had been printed in the Eng- 
lish newspapers during the decade which ended in 1660, and to 
substitute portraits acceptable to Puritans. 

A description of the king just before the Restoration is as follows: 
“He is somewhat taller then the middle stature of English men; so 


33The first of these tracts by Evelyn is entitled The Late News or Message from 
Bruxels Unmasked (1660) and is described in Godfrey Davies, The Restoration of 
Charles II (San Marino, Calif., 1955), p. 316; the second, dated on coronation day, 
Apr. 23, 1661, is called A Panegyric to Charles the Second. It is reproduced by the 
Augustan Reprint Soc., with an introduction by Geoffrey Keynes (Los Angeles, 
1951). 


84Clarendon, Life (Oxford, 1857), I, 357. Ina letter of Aug. 27, 1657, Hyde said that 
he had been asked to write a character of the king because it “would at this season 
advance him much? Clarendon Calendar, Ill (Oxford, 1876), 356. 


35The biographers stress his devotion to religion and staunch protestantism, not his 
adherence to the Church of England. Charles himself, in a letter to the minister of the 
English church at Amsterdam, dated Nov. 7, 1658, N.S., said much of his affection for 
the protestant religion but never mentioned the Church of England. Nicholas Papers, 
ed. George F. Warner (1886-1920), IV, 70-71. It is noteworthy that Sir Ralph Verney, 
a former parliamentarian, was nearly as enthusiastic as Evelyn: “We are in hopes} he 
wrote, “that we, or our children, may reape the frute in peace, under our good & 
gracious King, whose vertues are more honour to him, then his Crownes, & whose 
zeal & constancy in religion, are like to make him the Head & Protector of all the 
Reformed churches in Europe? Margaret M. Verney, Memoirs of the Verney Family, 
IV (1899), 9. 
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exactly form’d, that the most curious eye cannot finde one error in 
his shape. His face is rather grave then severe, which is very much 
softened whensoever he speaks: His complexion is somewhat dark, 
but much enlightened by his eyes, which are quick and sparkling. 
Until he was near twenty years of age, the figure of his face was 
very lovely, but he is since grown leaner, and now the majesty of 
his countenance supplies the lines of beauty. His haire, which he 
hath in great plenty, is of a shining black, not frizled, but so natu- 
rally curling into great rings, that it is a very comely ornament.’ 
This is a flattering account of the king’s person and can be ampli- 
fied and corrected. His height was six feet two inches.*’ His mother 
at his birth and he himself in his old age exclaimed at his ugliness 
and his portraits support their testimony. Artists depicted, not “the 
majesty of his countenance;”* but a saturnine, cynical, and sensual 
face—the story of his life corresponds to their conception. 
According to one character, his motions were easy and graceful 
whether he was walking, dancing, playing pall mall or tennis, or 
riding the great horse (tilting at the ring), “which are his usual exer- 
cises.”** Evelyn stated in his Panegyric that Charles loved hunting, 
riding, swimming, and manly, robust, and princely exercises, not 
so much for delight as for health and relaxation.*° These exercises 


386A Character of Charles the Second (p. 4), often attributed to Samuel Tuke, who 
is said in a letter of May 6, 1660, to have written some such work. Correspondence of 
the Family of Hatton, ed. E. M. Thompson, Camden Soc. (1878), I, 20. 


87This is the height of the wax effigy made in 1685 and now at Westminster Abbey. 
See the Illustrated London News, July 1, 1933. The description issued by the Council 
of State in 1651 was of “a tall man, above two yard high, Fis hair a deep brown, near 
to black? Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1651 (1877), p. 476. 


38B. T,, in his tract Policy No Policy, dated by its author Mar. 18/28, 1660, de- 
scribed the king as “tall, of excellent symmetry, and grave aspect, so that you may 
read KING in every lyniament’ John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, noted that 
Charles was an exception to the rules of physiognomy “for, with a most saturnine 
harsh sort of countenance, he was both of a merry and merciful disposition” “A Char- 
acter of King Charles II? reprinted in Miscellanea (Halifax, Eng., 1933). 


9Tuke, p. 4. 


40James Welwood, in his Memoirs of the Most Material Transactions, 7th ed. 
(1749), p. 128, which he claimed was written “at the desire of the late Queen Mary? 
commented that it was hard to determine whether Charles took more pains to preserve 
his health ! diet and exercise or to —— it by his pleasures. A number of references 


show that Charles was a hard rider and apt to tire his companions on horseback as on 
foot. 
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he continued through most of his reign. Though diarists like Pepys 
and Reresby noted occasions when he imbibed too freely, he was 
far from being a drunkard. Apparently he needed little sleep be- 
cause he is said to have been an early riser, though his diversions 
often kept him up late at night. He played cards for money, but 
though after the Restoration he allowed high stakes at court, he 
was not an inveterate gambler.** He became fond of horse racing 
and Newmarket owed much to his patronage. 

As for his mind we are told: “He understands Spanish and Italian, 
speaks and writes French correctly; He is well vers’d in ancient and 
modern history, hath read divers of the choicest pieces of the 
Politicks, hath studied some useful parts of the Mathematicks, as 
Fortification, and the knowledge of the globe; but his chief delight 
is in Navigation, to which his genius doth so incline him, that 
... [ have heard many expert seamen . . . speak of it with delight 
and wonder; in general, he is a true friend to literature, and to 
learned men?’** 

Supporting evidence can be found for most of these statements, 
Clarendon mentions the study of languages at Cologne, though he 
names French and Italian but not Spanish.** Whether the king knew 
much history is doubtful. Like other English boys he had probably 
been educated in the classics and may have read the Latin historians, 
Livy, Suetonius, and Tacitus, then most highly esteemed, though the 
outbreak of the civil war when he was twelve must have interrupted 
his studies. Whether he knew enough Greek to have studied politi- 
cal science as expounded by Aristotle or Plato is unknown but most 
unlikely. An attractive guess is that he found Machiavelli more 
interesting than the classical authors. Probably whatever he knew 
of theories of government he had learned from Hobbes. During his 
exile he had many opportunities to observe different forms of gov- 


*1For an example in 1653 see Sir Richard Browne to Hyde, Nov. 18, in a letter 
printed at the end of Evelyn’s Diary. Welwood’s opinion (p. 129) is that the king 
“was glad to win a little money at play, and impatient to lose but the thousandth 
of what within an hour after he would throw away in gross’ According to Bucking- 
ham he begrudged the money his mistresses lost at play and refused to stake as much 
as £5 at tennis. Miscellanea, p. 58. 


42Tuke, p. 4. 
43History, XIV, 115. 
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ernment and beyond a doubt French absolutism appealed more to 
him than Dutch republicanism. 

There is ample proof that Charles was far more interested in 
science than in the humanities. His services to the Royal Society, 
of which he claimed to be the founder,** were many. He sent a mes- 
sage of encouragement before its formation, granted charters and 
a coat of arms, and donated a mace. By way of endowment all he 
gave was the dilapidated Chelsea College his grandfather had estab- 
lished for the defense of protestantism. Thomas Sprat, the first his- 
torian of the Society, tells us that the king “has frequently com- 
mitted many things to their search: he has refer’d many foreign 
rarities to their inspection; he has recommended many domestick 
improvements to their care: he has demanded the results of their 
trials, in many appearances of nature: he has been present, and 
assisted with his own hands, at the performing of many of their 
experiments, in his gardens, his parks, and on the river:’* He had 
his own laboratory and sometimes used it for nonscientific pur- 
poses.*° Whether the anecdote Samuel Pepys heard at second hand 
shows that the king was interested in anatomy is not clear. A baby, 
said to have been “dropped at the ball at court;’ was later dissected 
by Charles with the jest that his was the greatest loss because he had 
lost a subject.** When Pepys testifies to the king’s delight in ships 
and love of the sea he may be implicitly followed. The royal interest 
in all matters nautical may well have dated from his brief visit to the 
Scilly Isles or at least to his longer stay in the Channel Islands. He 





tHe so signed the charter book. C. R. Weld, A History of the Royal Society 
(1848), I, 176. 


The History of the Royal Society, 3rd ed. (1722), p. 133. 


‘See Gilbert Burnet’s History of My Own Time, ed. Osmund Airy (Oxford, 
1897), p. 167, n. 1, for the reception of a French agent disguised as a chemist. 


‘Diary, Feb. 17, 1663. As the informant told Pepys a second story which is incom- 
prehensible he is clearly not a very reliable witness. No other authority mentions the 
incident. Can it be a very twisted version of the anecdote about the ball when Lady 
Muskerry dropped a cushion she wore to improve her figure and Buckingham picked 
it up, wrapped it in his coat, and mimicked the cries of a newborn infant? See An- 
thony Hamilton, Memoirs of the Court of Charles the Second by Count Grammont, 
ed. Sir Walter Scott (1853), p. 272. Pepys recorded, May 11, 1663, the dissection of a 
man and a woman by two surgeons in the royal presence, “with which the King was 
highly pleased” 
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seems always to have enjoyed sailing whether in a warship or in the 
yacht built for him by Peter Pett.** 

The assertion that the king was “ a true friend to literature” is too 
sweeping. His patronage of the drama is little to his credit. Whereas 
his father had solaced his last days with Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, 
Charles II attended some of the most immoral plays ever produced 
on the English stage. Moreover, Sir John Coventry was to ask, and 
have his nose slit for asking, whether the king’s pleasure did “tie 
among the men or the women that acted?”** The kind of literature 
Charles enjoyed most seems to have been satires against his political 
opponents. Samuel Butler himself wrote of the king that 


He never ate, nor drank, nor slept 
But “Hudibras” still near him kept; 
Nor would he go to church or so 
But “Hudibras” must with him go. 


But at the same time Butler commented that the failure to reward 
him for the satire 


Is sure a strange, ungrateful thing 
In anybody but a king.*° 


The king appointed Dryden poet laureate and historiographer royal 
in 1670, but took little care to see that his salary was paid. Dryden 
explained his failure to write a great poem because he had been 
“encouraged only with fair words by King Charles II, my little sal- 


48Pepys, Diary, Jan. 13, 15, 1661. In the poem Dryden addressed to the king at his 
coronation occur the lines: 
In stately frigates most delight you find, 
Where well-drawn battles fire your martial mind. 
What to your cares we owe is learnt from hence, 
When even your pleasures serve for our defence. 


According to Buckingham “the great and almost only pleasure of mind he appeared 
addicted to, was shipping and sea affairs’ Miscellanea, p. 56. The king’s interest in 
commercial and colonial affairs is not dealt with here because he had had no oppor- 
tunity of displaying it at the time of his restoration. 


49Burnet, History, I, 487. 


5°Butler was given a pension of £100 on Nov. 17, 1677. See Calendar of Treasury 
Books, ed. W. A. Shaw, under this date. 
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ary ill paid, and no prospect of a future subsistence:’ It was “enough 
for one age to have neglected Mr. Cowley and starved Mr. Butler?’ 
If it is true that Charles suggested the subject of Absalom and 
Achitophel, as he did of The Medal, he repaid at least some of the 
debt indirectly.™ 

There are few references to books the king desired or received as 
gifts and they reveal little about his reading. On one occasion he 
directed Hyde to have his books carefully packed in a trunk includ- 
ing all those that had been borrowed.” He once asked Ormonde to 
procure him a Spanish New Testament and an Italian work by Gio- 
vanni Battista Guarini, E] Pastor Fido, but they were required as a 
help in learning the two languages.” During his escape after the 
battle of Worcester he read a manuscript belonging to Father Hud- 
dleston and carried away Henry Turberville’s An Abridgement of 
Christian Doctrine, remarking that “it was a pretty book:’* These 
and similar bits of evidence in no way contradict Burnet’s opinion 
that the king was “very little conversant in books, and, young and 
old, he could never apply himself to literature’’** 

Charles II has some claims to be considered, like George IV, the 
first gentleman of Europe. The shy, awkward, and reserved youth 
who appeared at Paris in 1646 had greatly changed when he re- 


turned there late in 1651. “All still agree in the noble improvement 
of the king’s person and parts,’ wrote Hyde before he rejoined his 


51Dryden’s salary was £500, but the entries in the Calendar of Treasury Books 
reveal the irregularity of payment. See “A Discourse concerning the Original and 
Progress of Satire? in Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), Il, 38. 
Cowley was under a cloud at the Restoration because in the preface to the edition of 
his poems, published in 1656, he had appeared to acquiesce in the Protectorate. In a 
letter of Dec., 1659, to Ormonde asking his intercession with the king, he acknowl- 
edged “the slip of that man’s [i.e., his own] pen in one — Ormonde urged 
that Cowley’s “ambiguity” required a public —— of the true sense of what he 
had written or a recantation. This was — not furnished. For these letters see 
The Academy, Oct. 7, 1893, where Sir Charles Firth printed them. In a letter from 
London dated Mar. 9/19, 1659/60, the king is reported to have refused to let Cowley 
kiss his hand and Sir William Davenant to have agreed that the incident proved that 
the king would not be reconciled to his enemies. Nicholas Papers, IV, 195. 


52Clarendon State Papers, Ill, 296; Charles to Hyde, Apr. 7/17, 1656. 
53Clarendon Calendar, Ill, 102. 

54Eva Scott, The King in Exile (1905), p. 240. 

55A Supplement to Burnet’s History, ed. H.C. Foxcroft (Oxford, 1902), p. 49. 
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royal master.” Charles’s experiences in Scotland, when deprived of 
his English councilors, and his wanderings in England increased his 
self-reliance.*’ The necessity of concealing his true sentiments from 
the covenanters gave him the remarkable power of dissimulation 
revealed by biographers after his death. Another change was from 
reticence to loquacity. He became, according to Burnet, “an ever- 
lasting talker; fond of stories which he told well but repeated too 
often.** The first day he spent on board the ship bearing him to 
England he related his escape from Worcester and brought tears to 
the eyes of the impressionable Pepys. His discourse, however, was 
often less innocent. In 1658 Ormonde wrote to Hyde of the king: 
“I fear his immoderate delight in empty, effeminate and vulgar con- 
versations, is become an irresistible part of his nature’’* All his life 
the king retained this partiality for indecent tales, especially if 
accompanied by mimicry. He was witty himself and enjoyed the 
wit of others, however questionable the taste of their jests. Yet Pepys 
at least twice commented on the poverty of the conversation of the 
king’s companions and Halifax complained that they used common 
sense “so scurvily” in the royal presence. 

Nevertheless, according to general testimony, Charles was an 
excellent conversationalist. He could, like a character in Disraeli’s 


Lothair, “sparkle with anecdote or blaze with repartee:’ Naturally, 
his panegyrists in 1660 could not deduce what effect the cultivation 
of the art of conversation would have on English literature, but 
twelve years later Dryden spoke of “the last and greatest advantage 
of our writing, which proceeds from conversation’ Its refinement, 
he said, he must ascribe without flattery to the court and particu- 
larly to the king whose travels had acquainted him with the most 


56Clarendon State Papers, III, 39. Burnet, usually an unkind critic, remarked that 
Charles was “certainly the best bred man in the world? Supplement, p. 48. Francesco 
Giavarina thought Charles “excels all other potentates in humanity and affability’ 
Venetian Calendar, 1659-1661 (1931), p. 174. 

57In Tuke’s Character (p. 4) it is stated that the king was too reserved in his youth 
but that his misfortune obliged him to talk to all sorts of people of several nations. 

58History, I, 167. 

5°Clarendon State Papers, Ill, 387. Cf. Nicholas Papers, IV, 13, for a letter from 
Nicholas to a in which occurs the sentence: “I wish the K. would set a better 
value on himself and not use familiarity with persons of so much inferior quality’ 


6°Diary, Nov. 24, 1662, and Dec. 2, 1668; Foxcroft, II, 354. 
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polished courts of Europe. The desire to imitate the king loosened 
Englishmen “from their stiff forms of conversation . . . and the fire 
of English wit . . . began first to display its force, by mixing the 
solidarity of our nation with the air and gaiety of our neighbours.” 
The extent of these foreign, especially French, influences, and the 
force of the royal example, are as difficult to specify as the general 
effect upon society of the introduction of continental fashions. May- 
be the ascription of changes to foreign influences has been overdone, 
and the dominance of the court exaggerated, but it was without 
doubt considerable. 

Because Charles was so able a conversationalist it is surprising that 
he was regarded as a poor speaker. Pepys passed the severe judg- 
ment, after hearing him on April 5, 1664, that “he speaks the worst 
that ever I heard man in my life: worse than if he read it all, and he 
had it in writing in his hand’ Probably he read his speeches because 
he was too indolent to learn them by heart.A late eighteenth- 
century anecdote supplied another explanation. When Bishop Still- 
ingfleet asked the king why he always read his speeches to members 
of parliament, he received the reply: “I have asked them so often, 
and for so much money, that I am ashamed to look them in the 
face’’** On one occasion at least he had every reason to avoid the 


eyes of his audience and to fumble in addressing parliament because 
he was grossly deceiving it.°* Nevertheless, well or badly delivered, 
true or false, the speeches of Charles II, together with those of 


James I, are the only royal addresses to parliament which can be 
read with pleasure. 


*1Essays of John Dryden, I, 175-76. 


“On July 27, 1663, the diarist thought the king, in addressing parliament, repeated 
“many times his words though he read all: which I was sorry to see, it having not 
been hard for him to have got all the speech without book” Another criticism was 
made on May 9, 1668. : 


63Jonathan Richardson, Jr., Richardsoniana: or, Occasional Reflections (1776), 
Pp- 89-90. 

64Charles denied that there were “secret articles of dangerous consequences” in his 
treaty of alliance with France and so lied because the treaty of Dover, as mentioned 


elsewhere, contained several. Essex Papers, ed. Osmund Airy (Westminster, 1890), 
p. 161. 


65] regret I cannot remember whether I read this opinion in something Sir Charles 
Firth wrote or whether I heard him utter it. 
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He was a good letter writer and could vary his style from per- 
siflage to gravity according to circumstances. His correspondence 
with his sister Henrietta, said to have been the only woman for 
whom he felt a pure affection, affords many examples of his lighter 
touch. How he could adopt puritanical language is well illustrated 
by a letter to the Scottish ministers in 1654. He told them how nec- 
essary it was that he should become all things to all men, “never for- 
getting to walk always as in the sight of the Most High. Prays God 
that this heavy exercise of afflictions may make all as sensible of their 
sins as of their sufferings:’** 

Paradoxically, Charles, though capable of great exertion and con- 
centration in times of crisis, was naturally indolent and loved his 
ease. During his exile his councilors often complained of his neglect 
of business and he acknowledged the justice of their criticisms but 
did not change his course of life. Nicholas, hearing how the king 
had handled the silly charge that Hyde had interviewed Cromwell, 
wrote: “In this particular the K. behaved himself so gallantly as 
shews he knows how, and can, when he will, be master of his own 
business and counsels:’*" Pepys tells at third hand how ‘Tom Killi- 
grew had suggested to the king that his affairs were in a sorry state 
but that there was “a good, honest, able man who, if employed, 
could soon mend all things. His name?’ said Killigrew, “was Charles 
Stuart who wasted his time at court, though the fittest man in the 
world for such a task:’ But the king ignored the suggestion, he “lays 
all aside, and remembers nothing, but to his pleasures again’’** Per- 
haps the most striking examples of the king as a man of action and 
as a lover of ease are supplied by a comparison of his laboring like 
a navvy with buckets of water to check the fire of London and his 
passivity when the Dutch fleet entered the Thames. “The night the 
Dutch burned our ships;’ Pepys was told, “the king did sup with 


66Clarendon Calendar, II (1869), 403. As the king corrected Hyde’s draft it may be 
assumed that it expressed the sentiments he wished to be sent. 


67To Wentworth, Jan. 9/19, 1654. Nicholas Papers, Il, 52. A little earlier the same 
writer had expressed the opinion that until the king used his excellent understanding 
and judgment, his affairs would not prosper. Ibid., II, 14. 


68Diary, Dec. 8, 1666. 
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my Lady Castlemayne, at the Duchess of Monmouth’s, and they 
were all mad in hunting a poor moth?’ 

In view of the life the king had led, and especially the life he was 
to lead, it is surprising that even the most exuberant loyalist could 
assert that he possessed piety and justice to a superlative degree, that 
he was above all things careful not to father vice lest he should be 
accounted vicious, and that he was the holiest and best of men.” 
Another panegyrist said he had never heard the king swear an oath 
or the least whisper of any indecent gallantry.” In 1661 Evelyn 
referred to the king’s virtue as “universally turning the hearts even 
of your very enemies.’ Yet six years later he spoke to Pepys “of the 
badness of the government, where nothing but wickedness, and 
wicked men and women command the king;’ and of Lady Byron 
“the king’s seventeenth whore abroad:’* The precise number of 
mistresses, perhaps magnified by gossip, matters little but it was 
certainly large. 

Presumably those who published character sketches of the king 
during the years from 1659 to 1661 shared the opinion Hyde had 
expressed in 1652: “The king is an excellent man, and if he hath 
good men about him he will answer all the expectation the world 
can have of him?’"* To blame Charles II’s entourage for his sins was 
as deceptive as the attribution of Charles I’s misgovernment to evil 
councilors had been. In both cases the responsibility was the king’s. 
Occasionally Charles II seems to have regretted the life he led and 
resolved to amend it. A few days after he first met his wife he wrote 


69]bid., June 21, 1667. 
‘John Dauncey, The History of His Sacred Majesty Charles the Il (1660). 
"Tuke, p. 11. 


"°A Panegyric, p. 7; Pepys, Diary, Apr. 26, 1667. Evelyn’s final verdict is given in 
an entry of Oct. 2, 1685, of his Diary: “God was incens’d to make his reign very 
troublesome and unprosperous, by warrs, plagues, fires, losse of reputation by an uni- 
versal neglect of the publique for the love of a voluptuous and sensual life, wch a 
vicious Court had brought into credit. I think of it with sorrow and pity when I con- 
sider of how good and debonaire a nature that unhappy Prince was; what opportu- 
nities he had to have made himselfe the most renown’d King that ever sway’d the 


British scepter, had he ben firm to that Church for wch his martyr’d and blessed 
father suffer’d” 


"SClarendon State Papers, Ill, 65. 
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to Clarendon: “I cannot easily tell you how happy I think myself; 
and I must be the worst man living (which I hope I am not) if I be 
not a good husband’’* About a month later Clarendon received a 
letter which must rank high among epistolary curiosities. “I wish | 
may be unhappy in this world and in the world to come;’ wrote the 
king, “if I faile in the least degree what I have resolved; which is, 
of making my Lady Castlemaine of my wives bedchamber’’ Oppo- 
nents of this resolution, he declared, would be his lifelong enemies, 
He was determined to go ahead let what would happen, “which 
againe I solemnly sweare before Almighty God” Brutally he forced 
Catherine of Braganza to submit to this degrading indignity. No 
wonder Clarendon confided to Ormonde: “That which breakes my 
hearte is, that the same affections continew still, the same lazynesse 
and unconcernednesse in businesse, and a proportionable abatement 
of reputation’’’”® A year later he was as besotted over Frances Stuart 
as he had been over Lady Castlemaine. When the queen was very 
ill the king sat by her bedside and mingled his tears with hers, “but, 
for all that,’ wrote Pepys, “he hath not missed one night since she 
was sick, of supping with my Lady Castlemaine:’” 

The king supplied two excuses for his immorality. He told Reres- 
by that women “did sometimes offer themselves to his embraces” 
and Burnet that “he could not think God would make a man mis- 
erable only for taking a little pleasure out of the way?’ Two other 
considerations may be suggested as palliatives. The first is that his 
recognized mistresses were among the finest women of the age, and 
the second is that most of them had had other affairs before yielding 
to the king. He seemed not to care that Lady Castlemaine had a hus- 
band and a lover before he met her and afterward had perhaps 
nearly as many lovers as he mistresses, or that he was Nell Gwynne's 


™4May 25, 1662. T. H. Lister, Life ... of Clarendon (1838), Ill, 197. Cf. The Auto- 
Biography of Symon Patrick (Oxford, 1839), p. 97, where Charles is said to have con- 
fessed: “I have not led such a life as I ought to have done, but been guilty of many 


sins” 

75Charles’s letter is undated but was written about the end of June. Clarendon’s 
letter is dated Oct. 25. Both are printed in Lister, III, 202-203, 227-28. 

Diary, Oct. 20, 1663. 


™Reresby, Memoirs, pp. 35-36; Burnet, History, I, 166-67. 
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Charles the Third. He was an indulgent father, especially to the 
duke of Monmouth, perhaps his first-born, but was repaid by see- 
ing him act like Absalom."* He ennobled seven of his eight illegiti- 
mate sons. He nearly doubled the highest order of the peerage with 
those 


Who are graces by grace of such mothers 
As brightened the bed of King Charles.”* 


One royal trait writers were most anxious to emphasize in 1660 
was clemency. “I have often heard him say;’ one asserted, “no enor- 
mities could or should disoblige him from that fatherly tenderness 
to his country-men and subjects, would they but return to their 
duty, and that he saw no reason any sect whatsoever should be 
disowned by him as such more than a deformed child by a naturall 
father:’*° At the time these words were uttered the king had had 
few opportunities of showing whether he was, or was not, merci- 
ful. In 1660 he certainly justified the claims on his behalf when 
he struggled hard to prevent the Act of Indemnity from being 
clogged by many exceptions. Yet the next year he allowed nearly 
all the prisoners taken during the suppression of Venner’s insurrec- 
tion to be hanged and permitted equal severity against those con- 


cerned in the Derwentdale Plot in 1663. He was directly respon- 
sible for Sir Henry (Harry) Vane’s execution and at least indirectly 
for Algernon Sidney’s. He failed to protect the Roman Catholics 
condemned for their alleged participation in the Popish Plot though 
he knew most of them were innocent. Probably Burnet’s first ver- 
dict is correct—that Charles “has very merciful inclinations when 


78] agree with Sir Arthur Bryant (King Charles II [1931], p. 47m) that James de la 
Cloche was not likely to have been the king’s son, born in Jersey. a— from other 
improbabilities, the letters attributed to Charles, which supply the o , evidence, are 
so unlike any other of his writings that they must be discarded as forgeries unless 
someone familiar with his handwriting establishes their authenticity. For the contrary 
view, see Lord Acton’s Historical Essays & Studies, ed. J. N. Figgis and R. V. 
Lawrence (1908), Ch. III. 


7A. C. Swinburne, “A Word for the Country” For a list of the acknowledged royal 
bastards, eight males and six females, see George E. Cokayne’s Complete Peerage, V1 
(1926), app. F. The seven ennobled sons were the dukes of Monmouth, Southampton, 
Gratton, Northumberland, St. Albans, Richmond, and the earl of Plymouth. Two 
mothers were created duchesses in their own right, of Cleveland and of Portsmouth. 
‘°B. T., Policy No Policy, p. 3. 
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one submits wholly to him, but is severe enough on those that oppose 
him?’*? 

As it is difficult to decide whether Charles possessed the quality 
of mercy, so it is hard to say whether he was grateful and generous, 
To his credit must stand the gifts and pensions given to those who 
had risked their lives to help him escape after Worcester. Perhaps a 
fair judgment is that he generally rewarded personal services but 
often passed over public ones. Thus he abandoned Clarendon to his 
enemies in 1667 and later let Danby languish five years in the Tower. 
The amount lavished upon his mistresses and their offspring can 
hardly be computed because many of their expenses are not sepa- 
rately stated. The only grant to Lady Castlemaine for the first seven 
years after the Restoration mentioned in the Treasury Books wasa 
pension of £500, but whether she received it is doubtful because 
there were prior claims on its source. She and her children—Charles 
acknowledged six—must have cost far more than this very modest 
sum. Indeed, she may well have proved no less expensive as mistress 
en titre than her successor, the duchess of Portsmouth, who in the 
three years, beginning in July, 1679, was given from the secret 
service fund alone no less than £ 50,000.** Biographers of Charles II 
refer to a deathbed request to James: “Let not poor Nelly starve” 
Indeed, Nell Gwynne was in grave danger of starvation because 
she had been outlawed for debt.* 

In a passage in his Christian Morals Sir Thomas Browne, whom 
Charles II knighted in 1671, set forth the virtues likely to admit men 
to heaven and certain to be acceptable on earth. Among them were 
“right dealing Minds, Humility, Mercy, Charity. . . These “make 


81Written in 1683 and printed in the Supplement, p. 49. When Burnet revised his 
original memoirs he had changed his opinion of the king to: “He seemed to have no 
bowels nor tenderness in his nature: and in the end of his life he became cruel” The 
bishop adds that the Act of Indemnity was passed “rather upon maxims of state than 
inclinations of mercy” History, II, 468. Edmund Ludlow, in his Memoirs (ed. C. H. 
Firth [Oxford, 1894], II, 288, 292), twice accused Charles of being revengeful toward 
the regicides but I do not think he proved this. 


82See Moneys received and paid for Secret Services 1679 to 1688, ed. J. Y. Akerman, 
Camden Soc. (1851). In his preface the editor credits her with £ 136,668 10s in one 
year, but either his arithmetic was very faulty or the printer added a superfluous 
figure and thus multiplied the total by ten. 


83Ibid., pp. ix, 109. 
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natural Royalists, obedient Subjects, kind and merciful Princes, veri- 
fied in our own, one of the best natur’d Kings of this Throne?’ 
This is a wholly disinterested opinion, because king and physician 
were both dead before the Christian Morals was printed, but it is a 
testimony to the royal ability to charm rather than a proof of gen- 
eral good nature. No doubt Charles preferred to be good-natured 
rather than hardhearted, but only if it cost him little. He was so to 
those in his vicinity, but often it was a case of “out of sight, out of 
mind.’ This tribute of a physician at Norwich can be compared 
with the one paid by a man of the world, Sir William Temple. The 
ambassador thought that the king, when in a good humor, carried 
on a more agreeable conversation than anyone he had met. He 
praised the king’s “great quickness of conception, great pleasantness 
of wit, with great variety of knowledge, more observation and 
truer judgment of men, than one would have imagined by so care- 
less and easy a manner as was natural to him in all he said or did.’ 
Yet this “softness of temper” caused him to be “very easy to change 
hands; so that his policy was inconsistent and inglorious, and 
allowed the French, who knew how to humor the king—a 
euphemism for bribe—to aspire to the domination of Europe.* 
Among the qualities attributed to the king in 1660 were “a reli- 
gious fidelity of performing his promise and a constancy of resolu- 
tion’’* In the early days after the Restoration these alleged qualities 
were severely tested because cavaliers beset the king with accounts 
of their sacrifices and requests for compensation. Clarendon criti- 
cized the royal weakness which prevented his denying these suitors. 
Burnet was much more severe. His verdict was that the kin 
charmed all who came near him until they discovered that his prom- 
ises, in which he was excessively liberal, were worthless because he 
never meant to fulfill them but only to get rid of the petitioners." 
Sooner or later, most who came often into contact with the king 


‘The Works of Sir Thomas Browne, ed. Charles Sayle (Edinburgh, 1927), III, 
478-79. 


Cf. Buckingham, Miscellanea, p. 59: “In one week’s absence, quite forgetting 
those servants, to whose faces he could hardly deny anything” 


86 Works, I, 328-29. 
‘'Tuke, p. 6. 88 History, I, 166. 
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reached the same conclusion as Sir Edward Massey: “I see playnely 
that his Majestyes busines must no longer be carried on in a com- 
pliment and smooth writing, great promises and no action?’ As 
for his “constancy of resolution” few examples can be found. His 
determination not to go on his travels again never changed, though 
he risked much when he concluded the secret treaty of Dover in 
1670 and among other unworthy conditions included one to declare 
himself a Roman Catholic. He did not carry out his promise but 
instead tried once again to establish toleration, though he yielded 
to the opposition his attempts aroused. During the years from 1679 
to 1681, he opposed the bill to exclude his brother from the throne, 
not, it may be assumed, because of fraternal love, of which he felt 
little for James, but because 


Without my leave a future King to choose, 
Infers a Right the present to Depose.°° 


Unlike his grandfather, Charles II never committed to paper his 
conception of a king of England. His ideas have to be gleaned from 
his acts and casual remarks that chance to be preserved, with the 
result that less is known about his views than about those of his 
father or brother. Probably he never formulated even in his mind 
any precise theory of government but relied on expedients to meet 
situations as they arose. Yet there can be little doubt that he pre- 
ferred the system practiced during the last four years of his reign. 
Then, no parliament met; the revenue, supplemented by French 
grants, nearly sufficed for his need; and the duchess of Portsmouth’s 
chamber was the true cabinet council.” 

During the seven years from 1660 to 1667 Charles usually left 
the government in the hands of a small group of councilors who 
were survivors from his father’s reign. The chief of them, Clar- 
endon, complained that the king undervalued the privy council 
and attributed its comparative neglect to “the ill principles he had 
received in France’ Yet on this point the king was more prescient 


89Letter of Apr. 22, 1659. Nicholas Papers, IV, 114. 
%0John Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel, ll. 979-80. 


%1See “A Character of King Charles II? in Foxcroft, II, 350. Temple supplies a fine 
example of bedchamber government. Works, I, 366. 


92L ife, II, 296-97. 
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than his minister, because what was known as the committee for 
foreign affairs or the cabinet council was destined to leave the privy 
council only formal business. The king never gave his full confi- 
dence to privy council, cabinet council, or any minister. A com- 
ment made in 1651 is applicable to his whole life: “Though the King 
hath had a formed Council, and sworn Councellors, yet all business 
of greatest moment have ever been moulded and carried by such 
interlopers and factious meddlers and no Councellors; which hath 
brought on the King and his family and Kingdoms all the miseries 
they now suffer?’ 

As to parliament, the king was persuaded that the house of lords 
had “little power to do him good or harm’ His attitude to the 
house of commons is illustrated in a number of conversations, one 
being with Sir Thomas Osborne, the future earl of Danby and duke 
of Leeds. In 1667 Sir Thomas protested in his interview with the 
king that the commission to examine the public accounts had insuf- 
ficient authority. Charles accused him of wishing to substitute a 
commission named in an act of parliament and “so divesting him 
[the king] for the future of so much power in himselfe as to take 
an accompt of his own money’ He then asked Sir Thomas, who had 
opposed a general excise he had recommended, “how could hee 


thinke anybody served him well that did not leave him judge which 
was the best way’ The interview ended with the royal promise that 
if Osborne “would leave him [the king] judge in his owne businesse, 
I should find him my freind as much as ever.’ Here, then, the king 


*8Nicholas to Ormonde. Original Letters, ed. Carte, I, 442. Cf. Nicholas to the king, 
Jan. 31, 1650, and the king’s reply, Feb. 14/24, 1650, in which he declared his resolu- 
tion to rely on the advice of his privy council in the management and determination 
of important affairs. These letters are appended to Evelyn’s Diary. 


Clarendon, Life, II, 348. , 


Andrew Browning, Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby and Duke of Leeds (Glas- 
gow, 1944), II, 31-34. Another illuminating conversation with the king is recorded by 
Reresby in or about Feb., 1677. Then Charles urged that M.P’s who pretended great 
zeal for the public good were either republicans or covetous men who talked loud in 
the hope that their mouths would be closed by places or preferments. He concluded 
by telling Reresby to come and see him from time to time, promising that he should 
be received whenever he came. Reresby was convinced that the king was “not striv- 
ing nor ambitious, but easy, loved pleasures, and seemed chiefly to desire quiet and 
security for his own time? Memoirs, pp. 111-13. 
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is objecting to an inquiry by the house of commons into the expend- 
iture of parliamentary grants of money, to its decision on taxation, 
and to its independence of court direction. He disliked investi- 
gation as to how the national revenue was spent as much as his 
father disliked interference by parliament in ecclesiastical matters, 
Charles I had determined to rule without parliament rather than 
allow any intrusion of the commons into church affairs. His son 
tried to get his own way by canvassing members, or by bribing 
them, or by combining both methods.** 

At the beginning of the reign Clarendon saw that the king, how- 
ever much he neglected administrative business, abhorred the notion 
that he was governed by a single person.®’ Halifax, who held high 
office at the end of the reign, thought that Charles “lived with his 
ministers as he did with his mistresses; he used them, but he was not 
in love with them} and that he never trusted them with all his 
secrets.°* He certainly confided in individuals or small cliques more 
than in formal bodies. After he had named a new council in 1679 
he issued a proclamation to assure his subjects that he was resolved 
to govern “by the constant advice” of the council. In private he 
declared: “God’s fish, they have put a set of men about me, but 
they shall know nothing’’” 


On one occasion Charles II said: “I wish to be the man of my 
people’’*®° In some ways he was. When he died, we are told, Lon- 
doners were as sorrowful as if they all belonged to one family that 
had lost a common parent, and few serving maids failed to mourn 


°6To buy the support of parliamentarians was not a new idea. Charles I (and Hyde) 
had hoped to win over the leaders of the Long Parliament by appointing them to 
offices. What was more novel was the extension of bribery so as to include many 
minor politicians. 

97Life, I, 347. In Bartet’s dispatch of Nov. 8 to Mazarin it was said that the King 
went every morning to see Chancellor Hyde and that “we have been daily delu 
by words to the effect that the king governs by himself, that he listens to the chan- 
cellor’s advice but that his resolutions are made in his own judgment? French tran- 
—_— in the Public Record Office, London, of which the Huntington Library has a 

Im. 


*8F oxcroft, II, 351-52. 
*°Thomas, earl of Ailesbury, Memoirs (Westminster, 1890), I, 36. 
100Temple, Works, I, 185. The remark was made in 1674. 
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him in black crepe.’ As a person he was popular beyond a doubt. 
He had probably the most captivating manners of any English 
sovereign. As a king his record is bad. Even from his own point of 
view as a man that loved his ease, his chronic instability caused him 
many difficulties. He lost, without regret, the proud position in 
Europe Cromwell’s genius had gained for England. Apparently he 
felt that French bribes were sufficient compensation for the national 
disgrace.” Generally speaking, his life followed the same pattern 
from start to finish. The virtues and vices his first ministers noticed 
were as apparent after the Restoration as before, though they had 
greater scope. And those who served him longest and knew him 
best were the most critical. That the king emerges in so unflattering 
a light when viewed almost exclusively through royalist eyes is 
damning. 

But sure, a banisht Court, with Lewdness fraught, 

The Seeds of open Vice returning brought.’ 


\tRoger North, The Lives of the Norths, ed. Augustus Jessopp (1890), II, 207; 
B. Higgons, Historical and Critical Remarks on Bp. Burnet’s History (1725), p. 438. 
A letter (Hist. MSS Comm., Portland MSS, III [1894], 383) described how “all those 
in town and country [were] going into the strictest mourning, the women deeper if 
possible than for fathers, and the men as widowers’ A ballad (“Sorrowful Subjects; 
in The Pepys Ballads, ed. Hyder Edward Rollins (Cambridge, Mass., 1930], Ill, 144- 
45) expressed the feelings of the common man: 

No Prince more dearly was belov’d 

than Charles the Great, for many a year, 
No Prince more suddenly remov’d 

from those who lov’d their King so dear. 


How far grief at his death was intensified by the fear at the accession of the Roman 
Catholic James II cannot be discussed here. 


102The king’s attitude to bribes is well illustrated by Clarendon. When he informed 
Charles he had refused an offer from France of £ 10,000 he was told he was a fool. 
Life, 1, 443. Had Charles II been at all sensitive about the French money he received 
(or about his mistress, the duchess of Portsmouth), Dryden would scarcely have 
inserted the following couplet in Absalom and Achitophel: 
And, brib’d with petty sums of Foreign Gold, 
Is grown in Bathshebu's Embraces old. 


18Epilogue on the occasion of a representation for Dryden’s benefit, Mar. 25, 1700. 
This must have been one of the poet’s last writings because he died on May 1. 








The Original Della Cruscans and the 


Florence Miscellany! 


By Epwarp E. BostetTer 


HE DELLA CRUSCANS were damned by nineteenth-century critics 
‘Tn a contemptuous footnote in the history of Romanticism as a 
particularly affected and silly group of sentimental versifiers who 
were annihilated by William Gifford’s satires, the Baviad (1791) 
and Maeviad (1794). Until recently the judgment has not been 
questioned. Most modern scholars who have had to deal with the 
Della Cruscans have been content to accept the findings of their 
nineteenth-century predecessors, who in turn appear to have taken 
their information and evaluation of the group from Gifford him- 
self. There is an amusing irony about this for, in general, critics of 
romanticism have little use for Gifford’s judgment, primarily be- 
cause of the part he played as editor of the Quarterly Review in the 
attacks on Keats and Shelley; yet the grounds and methods of attack 
on the Della Cruscans and on Keats were much the same. An inter- 
esting minor question of literary history is, why have the Della 
Cruscans been so unanimously sacrificed as scapegoats. After all, 
they were thoroughgoing Romanticists and, one would think, de- 
served at least the same right as Keats to an independent investiga- 
tion of Gifford’s charges. 

It remained for Roderick Marshall to point out in 1934 that there 
were really two groups of Della Cruscans: the contributors to the 
Florence Miscellany in 1785, and the contributors to the corre- 
spondence in the World beginning in 1787.’ Robert Merry as “Della 
Crusca” was a leader in both groups, but otherwise the members of 
the first group had almost nothing to do with the second. Mr. Mar- 
shall has called the Miscellany “probably the most important book 
of poetry on Italian themes to appear in the eighteenth century:”* 


. 


‘Florence Miscellany. Florence: printed for G. Cam, Printer to His Royal High- 
ness, With Permission, 1785. 224 p. 


*In Italy in English Literature, 1755-1815 (New York, 1934), pp. 174-80. 
‘Ibid., p. 173. 
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And both he and James L. Clifford have pointed out that it was “a 
definite prelude to many of the poetic forms, themes, and emotions 
which reached their height in Byron, Shelley and Keats:’* Yet no 
detailed examination of the poetry of the Miscellany, copies of 
which are few and hard to come by,’ is available. Marshall’s discus- 
sion was limited to Italian themes and influences. Gifford admitted 
that he had little more than looked into the book, but later critics 
took his word that it was more of the same stuff he had been attack- 
ing and ignored it. The Miscellany thus became an early victim of 
guilt by association. It is the intent of the present study to examine 
the Florence Miscellany as a whole with particular reference to its 
use of styles and themes which are commonly associated with the 
great poets of the next forty years. 

The work had its origin in the meeting of Mrs. Piozzi, exuber- 
antly enjoying her honeymoon, and three young Englishmen in 
Florence in the summer of 1785. The Englishmen, Bertie Greatheed, 
William Parsons, and Robert Merry were cultivated and witty and 
aspired to be poets. Mrs. Piozzi, who found literary pretensions irre- 
sistible, was charmed by them. The most dashing of the three was 
Robert Merry, who had been an officer in the guards and after sev- 
eral years of wild and dissolute living had fled England to escape 
his creditors, arriving in Florence in 1784. His friends called him 
“Della Crusca” and so later he signed himself to poetry he wrote in 
England. After Gifford’s attack, critics took for granted that this 
was simply a pretentious and affected way of indicating that he had 
been elected a member of the Accademia della Crusca until Mr. 
Marshall pointed out that the Accademia had been abolished in 1783 
by the Austrian ruler of Florence, the Grand Duke Leopold, and 
merged with other Tuscan societies into an institution created by 
Leopold himself, the Accademia Fiorentina. The Accademia della 
Crusca, established in 1582 with the object of purifying the lan- 
guage to conform to the usage of Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, 


4Ibid., p. 180. See also Clifford, Hester Lynch Piozzi (Oxford, 1941), p. 252; and 
“Robert Merry—a pre-Byronic hero? Bulletin of John Rylands Library, XXVI 
(1942), 74. 


SHester Lynch Piozzi, p. 253. The Huntington Library has an excellent copy. 
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had long been the most celebrated and powerful of Italian acade- 
mies, and stood as a symbol of the lost glory and independence of 
Florence. Very likely by 1783 it had become the center of revolu- 
tionary activity. The Duke intended the Accademia Fiorentina as 
an innocuous substitute which would enable him to keep an eye on 
the malcontents. It was of this academy that Merry was made a 
member, perhaps because the Duke wanted to keep an eye on him 
too; he had been carrying on an affair with the Duke’s mistress. On 
the other hand, Merry, whose liberal sympathies were genuine, had 
apparently accepted membership in order to work from within 
with former Della Cruscans against the Duke’s decree.° 

The fate of the academy thus gives serious significance to Merry’s 
use of the name. In Florence the pseudonym was undoubtedly a 
means of indicating immediately where his sympathies lay. And the 
name was obviously a symbol to his friends. In the first poem in the 
Miscellany, “A Dream; the poet Greatheed awakens the Muse from 
a deathlike sleep in Vallombrosa. She flies to Florence where 


She found her Crusea’s triumphs o’er; 
And e’en its name was now no more. 
But Ign’rance rear’d her heavy head, 
While ev’ry art and science fled. 


About this Mrs. Piozzi probably neither knew nor cared. For her 
the three were carefree young men who scribbled verses just for 
the fun of it. She had met Parsons during the previous winter in 
Milan and he had promptly written for her a copy of complimen- 
tary verses. That summer she returned the compliment with some 
effusive verses on all three of her new friends inspired by an “Ode 
to the Venus of Medicis” by Parsons. Parsons replied with some 
extravagant stanzas which he read at a dinner on the occasion of the 
Piozzis’ wedding anniversary." They contained the really dreadful 
lines: 
The fame which so long has attended a Thrale, 
A Piozzi alone shall excell. 


‘For a fuller account of the political background see Marshall, pp. 174-77. 


‘Mrs. Piozzi, “Autobiographical Memoirs” in Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale, ed. J. H. 
Logan (London, 1910), pp. 52-55. The poems were printed in the Miscellany. 
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By this time verses were flying back and forth among the friends, 
It is likely that the young men discovered that it would be profit. 
able to flatter their new patroness. At any rate, she was in seventh 
heaven—life with Dr. Johnson had never been like this. On July 29, 
1785, she wrote ecstatically to her friend, the Rev. Mr. Lysons, “] 
have been playing the baby, and writing nonsense to divert our 
English friends here, who do the same thing themselves, and swear 
they will print the collection and call it an Arno Miscellany.® Mr, 
Parsons and Mr. Merry are exceedingly clever, so is Mr. Greatheed 
and we have no critics to maul us, so we laugh in peace’ B 
November 4, 1785, she was writing to ask him if he would like “a 
pretty book” and to tell him that the others had pressured her into 
writing a preface for it. Nevertheless “some of the verses are very 
good indeed, and I hope you will say so, as I think exceedingly 
highly of Merry’s poetical powers.’ 

The book was the Florence Miscellany and Mrs. Piozzi’s preface 
is a remarkable piece of irrelevance which reads today as if it were 
deliberately designed to prejudice the reader against the book asa 
collection of insouciant trivia. “Why we wrote the verses may be 
easily explain’d, we wrote them to divert ourselves, and to say kind 
things of each other; we collected them that our reciprocal expres- 
sions of kindness might not be lost, and we printed them because 
we had no reason to be ashamed of our mutual partiality. . . . Our 
little Book can scarcely be less important to Readers of a distant 
Age or Nation than we ourselves are ready to acknowledge it ... 
and though we have perhaps transgress’d the Persian Rule of sitting 
silent till we could find something important or instructive to say 
we shall at least be allow’d to have glisten’d innocently in Italian 
Sunshine; and to have imbibed from it’s rays the warmth of mutual 
Benevolence. . . ?’* 

The preface perhaps belongs within the tradition of half-defiant, 


8An Arno Miscellany had been published in 1784. It was a small volume of poems 
(33 pp.), mostly about the air balloon. Of the present group, only Merry seems to 
have been a contributor. 

®Logan, pp. 253-54- 

10Tbid., p. 255. 

11Florence Miscellany, pp. 5-6. 
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half-apologetic prefaces which were an increasingly familiar con- 
vention in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries and 
which reflected the changing and uneasy relationship between poet 
and audience; although the poet insisted upon his right to create for 
his own pleasure and upon the responsibility of the audience to 
accept him on his own terms, he nevertheless feared the audience 
(specifically the critic) and desired to appease or disarm him. Such 
a preface succeeded of course only in provoking attacks. Byron’s 
preface to Hours of Idleness is a famous example. Mrs. Piozzi’s pref- 
ace is unusual because it is probably as naive as it sounds. Whatever 
defiance or apology is in her tone comes from simply stating what 
seemed to her the facts. Her conviction is unmistakable. To her the 
Miscellany was a kind of gift book to be distributed among friends 
who understood. But when the preface was reprinted as the opening 
feature in the Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1787, it entered 
into the public domain as the official statement of the aims of all the 
contributors. The reprinting of the preface followed upon the heels 
of, and was probably prompted by, the reprinting of about a score 
of the poems, with heavy emphasis upon the contribution of Mrs. 
Piozzi and the “reciprocal expressions of kindness;’ in successive 
issues of the European Magazine from February to December, 1786, 
and a lesser number in the London Chronicle from February 
through June. The Gentleman’s Magazine followed, in turn, its 
printing of the preface by reprinting one poem by each author in its 
March, 1787 issue. These became the source of public knowledge 
about the Miscellany and there seemed to be no good reason as well 
as little opportunity for looking into the Miscellany itself. Gifford 
protested rather too emphatically in a footnote added to the preface 
of the Baviad in 1794 that “I had written both the poems, and all the 
notes save one, before I knew there was such a treasure in exist- 
ence.” But it is obvious that the source of his information about the 
Miscellany when he first wrote his introduction to the Baviad was 
Mrs. Piozzi’s preface. “In 1785, a few English of both sexes whom 
chance had jumbled together at Florence, took a fancy to while 
away their time in scribbling high flown panegyrics on themselves 


2William Gifford, The Baviad and Maeviad (London and Philadelphia, reprinted 
for William Cobbett, 1799), p. xvii. 
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and complimentary canzonnettas on two or three Italians. . . , In 
this there was not much harm, nor, indeed, much good; but as folly 
is progressive, they soon wrought themselves into an opinion that 
they really deserved the fine things which were mutually said and 
sung of each other:’* After all, why should Gifford look a gift 
horse in the mouth? It was to his advantage not to be overscrupulous, 

No more than a superficial examination of the Miscellany or even 
of the poems reprinted in the magazines is necessary to reveal that 
Mrs. Piozzi’s preface applies only to her own poems and a few others 
addressed to her. The majority of the poems, whatever their merit, 
were written with serious artistic intent on a wide variety of sub- 
jects and occasions, inspired particularly by an honest love of Italy, 
its scenery, history, and literature. The three men undoubtedly be- 
lieved that they had “something important or instructive to say?’ 
Why then did they “make” Mrs. Piozzi write the preface, or, as she 
said, “worry” her “out of a Preface, a Motto, and some Verses for 
their little collection”?** The copy of the Miscellany I have seen was 
handsomely printed on excellent paper and would indicate that the 
cost of printing was considerable. Presumably the expense was 
shared by the authors; but if Merry’s chronic thriftlessness was at 
all typical, the young men would have had little money to spare. It 
is possible then that they were hoping to flatter Mrs. Piozzi into 
putting up the major share of the expense. Or perhaps they wanted 
to use her as a blind behind which to publish, without attracting the 
Grand Duke’s attention to their poems praising Italian culture and 
literature, contrasting past glory and present ignominy, attacking 
the Duke, and even calling upon the Italians to rise against their for- 
eign tyrants. The Duke imposed a rigid censorship, and some of the 
poems could well have led to trouble. The chances are that if the 
Duke read Mrs. Piozzi’s preface he read no further. Mr. Clifford 
tells us that the authors took the additional precaution of arranging 
to have “a number of poems printed with blank spaces at the more 
critical passages. For the intimate members of the group, slips were 
printed containing the excised passages, which when pasted in the 


18]bid., pp. xiii-xiv. 
14T braliana, ed. Katharine C. Balderston (Oxford, 1942), IT, 643. 
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proper places rendered the verses complete:’** One such passage on 
the suppression of the Accademia della Crusca was quoted above. 

Of the seventy-nine poems in the Miscellany, nine were by Mrs. 
Piozzi, six by Greatheed, nineteen by Merry, thirty-one by Parsons, 
and fourteen in Italian, French, and Latin, the most important of 
these by Italian friends, Pindemonte, Pignotti, and D’Elci. Parsons, 
who seems to have been the general editor, contributed an ambigu- 
ous “Dedication” which simultaneously reinforces Mrs. Piozzi’s 
preface and makes an impudent quip apparently about the Duke: 


We mean not our book for the public inspection, 
Then why should we court e’en a Monarch’s protection? 
For too oft the good Prince such a critic of lays is, 

He scarcely knows how to peruse his own praises. 
Ourselves and our Friends we for Patrons will chuse, 
No others will read us, and these will excuse. 


(p-3) 


The following examination of the Miscellany is confined to the 
poems of the three Englishmen, drawing also upon A Poetical Tour 
published by Parsons in 1787, which contains poems printed in the 
Miscellany and others written at the same time.’® 

One of the most noticeable characteristics of the group is their 
introspective preoccupation with the poet and poetry. The attitude 
is significantly struck in the first poem, “A Dream” in which Great- 
heed tells how in a “cypress shade,’ 


Soft sleep o’er my senses stole, 

And fairy visions charm’d my soul. 
"Twas then, methought, at early dawn 

A Poet trod the dewy lawn, 

With solitary steps, and slow, 

Where hoary Arno’s waters flow. 

The Muse he sought whose song of yore 
Resounded on the Tuscan shore. 


‘Hester Lynch Piozzi, p. 252. 


1°A Poetical Tour, in the Years 1784, 1785, and 1786. By a member of the Arcadian 
Society at Rome (London, 1787). 
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As we have already seen, the awakened Muse flew to Florence 
where she found “her Crusca’s triumphs o’er:’ In despair she re- 
treated to “Val D’Arno’s thickest bow’r” where Milton’s “grateful 
spirit loves to rove, / And haunt again th’ inspiring grove’ To her 
pleas for aid, Milton promised to return to England and raise a band 
to come to Italy to sing her praise. This band is of course the writers 
of the Miscellany (pp. 7-13). 

Here are the dream-frame and the relation of sleep and poetry, 
the solitary poet and the bower, the personalized Muse or maid, and 
the sense of dedication to poetry that we associate with Keats. Here 
also is a rather striking mythopoeic use of Milton as a link between 
Italian and English literatures which indicates the tradition with 
which the poets are identifying themselves. The other English poets 
whom they mention from time to time are Shakespeare, Gray, 
Collins, and Blake’s corporeal friend and spiritual enemy, William 
Hayley. The influence of Gray and Collins upon their poetic 
attitude and style is strongly evident. The Italian poets of the past 
to whom they turn are Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, and particularly 
Petrarch. In each they are attracted to those characteristics which 
are later seized upon by Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Parsons has done 
the most interesting translations. According to Marshall, his trans- 
lation of the Francesca de Rimini episode in the /mferno is the first 
to detach it from the poem. But perhaps more important is his use 
of references to the Italian poets as a means of attack upon Boileau 
and the Popean tradition. In the “Epistle from Naples” in his 
Poetical Tour he uses Tasso in this way: 


GODFREY ’S fierce flame, AMINTA’S softer pain 
Still charm alike in his immortal strain. 

What though cold BOILEAU with envious rage 
Has dar’d to blot the honors of his page? 


(p. 140) 


And in “Stanzas on Reading Petrarch’s Sonnets on the Death of 
Laura” he sets Petrarch against the followers of Pope in what is in 
effect a personal manifesto of revolt against neoclassicism; just as 
the song of the nightingale is more attractive than that of “joyful” 
birds, so Petrarch lamenting for Laura: 
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Does far, far more our thoughts engage, 
While sad we turn th’ infectious pager 
Than Bards in whose more labor’d lines 
The glare of wit forever shines; 
Who only boast, great summit of their art, 
To raise the transient smile, not fire the throbbing heart. 


(Poetical Tour, p. 65; Miscellany, p. 75) 


The attitude of revolt and restlessness, the conscious search for 
new themes and forms, the attempt to vitalize their poetry by draw- 
ing upon Italian culture and literature is felt in the work of all, but 
is most consciously articulated by Parsons. In “To the Marquis 
Ippolito Pindemonte” he says in a tone suggestive of Blake’s ““To the 


Tho still exists the spirit bold 

That warm’d her warrior sons of old, 

Yet now the Muses cease to smile 

On:Albion’s once illumin’d isle. 

The fire that glow’d in Milton’s page 

Is quenched in this benighted age. 
(Poetical Tour, p. 35) 


In “Ode to Variety; Parsons boldly carried the revolt against the 
rules and discipline and proclaimed the virtue of uncontrolled self- 


expression: —_ O Goddess! to my raptur’d breast 


Some portion of thy power impart, 
As through thy tangled paths I range 
And taste the dear delights of change, 
In numbers wildly free, 
And uncontroul’d like thee, 
To hail thine influence o’er this votive heart. 


He points to the variety in nature as revealed by the microscope and 
the change in the seasons—to the need for contrasting emotions: 
grief serves “to heighten Joy’s ecstatic zest:’ He flatly asserts that 
“Music and heav’n born Poesy” derive their powers to please from 
variety. All this he wants to experience in his travels: 

But chief my wandering search would scan 

Thy empire o’er the mind of man, 

And there thy wildest labyrinth explore, 
The hidden springs of action trace... . 
(Poetical Tour, pp. 1-5) 
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Each of the group presents himself at some time or other as the 
solitary wanderer, the detached spectator, the dreaming recluse, 
Poetry is the product of inspiration and only Solitude provides the 
condition for its creation. Merry carries this theme furthest in his 
“Ode to Indolence} which is an interesting example of a theme in 
the process of transition from Milton or Marvell to Keats. The in- 
fluence of // Penseroso in form and diction is obvious, but the sub- 
ject is a Keatsian praise of sensuous reverie. Hence with the passions 
of war, of fame and ambition, Merry says, and welcome tranquil 
indolence: Oft have I woo’d thee, Goddess dear! 

To bless with ease my future days... 

There glowing Genuus shall in rapture muse, 
And round his holy rays diffuse; 

With comprehensive thoughts shall scan, 
The windings in the maze of Man. 

And thus with thee my limbs reclin’d, 

Far from the world shall soar my mind. 


(Miscellany, pp. 53-54) 


The closest that any of them comes to transcendental poetic the- 
ory is perhaps Parsons in “On the Pleasures of Poetry” in which the 
conception of the poet as possessed of visionary power to transform 
the world about him is dimly glimpsed. To those who are favorites 
of the Muse, he says, their joys are not that their brows are bound 
with laurel wreaths, 

But that of Heav’n belov’d, and Fancy-blest, 
All Nature to their eye appears more bright... 
Entranc’d they bend before each awful form; 


The dark-brow’d forest, and the boundless main, 
The cloud-capt mountain, and the whelming storm. 


The day “smiles more beautiful” and brighter tints adorn the rural 
bowers, the throstle, the dew drop, the woodbine. 
Wher’er they stray beneath propitious skies, 
Soft musick thrills, ethereal forms appear; 
Visions withheld but from poetic eyes, 
And sounds that only greet the purged ear. 


The poet should follow, Parsons believes, in the footsteps of Milton 
and Gray, be confident of his own powers and not afraid of critics. 
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In the midst of praising his friends for doing this, he suddenly falls 
into self-disparagement and says that he himself had hoped to find 
inspiration in Italy, but in vain, because genius is necessary to inspi- 
ration. He concludes the poem by saying that for him who possesses 
genius, inspiration breathes with equal force around “Eartham’s 
[Hayley’s] chill seat and Lavant’s [Collins’s] scanty tide” (Miscel- 
lany, pp. 134-36). 

We may call this no more than proper humility on the part of a 
man who was not a good poet, but here in its crudest form is a 
theme common to all the great Romantics. At one time or another 
they describe as the source of the poet’s power, in Coleridge’s words, 
not the “outward forms” but the “fountains within” and lament 
their lack or loss of the power. In Parsons, the attitude of humility 
or false humility (usually a mixture of both) is constantly recur- 
ring. Confronted by the great poets of the past, he is aware of his 
own inadequacy. In “On Descending the River Po” he tells how 
he thought of and wished to imitate Virgil and Ariosto who had 
dwelt along its banks. But the spectre of Phaeton rises from the 
waves and warns him of what happened when Phaeton tried to take 
over the steeds of the sun: 


Trembling I heard the stern advice he gave, 

Felt my own littleness, and want of strength, 

And thought no more to aim at works of length. 
(Miscellany, p. 153) 


Parsons’ awe of the Italian masters reminds us of the young Keats’s 
awe of Spenser and Homer. He suggests also the curious ambiva- 
lence with which all the Romantics regarded the epic. 

Greatheed’s evocation of the shade of Milton, and Parsons’ of 
Phaeton, indicate the mythopoeic tendency of the poets. The most 
interesting aspect of this is their treatment of mythological figures 
not as decorations or abstract personifications, but as living integral 
parts of the world about them. Undoubtedly they have been influ- 
enced by Milton, Collins, and the Italian poets, but the immediacy 
of the realization is stimulated by painting, sculpture, and the Italian 
landscape. They are partial to nymphs, fauns, satyrs, Diana, Venus, 
and Bacchus in the same way that Keats is. In the “Dream” Great- 
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heed’s fancy leads him over the meads where High Fiesole’s old 


turrets Tse: While on the stream that winds below, 
Their sedge-bound locks the Naiads show; 
And many a Wood-Nymph, many a Faun, 
Trips sportive o’er the enamell’d lawn; 
While on the Fir-trees evergreen, 
The climbing Satyrs too are seen. 
And, in the breeze their raptures pour, 
With revel rout, and rustic roar. 

(Miscellany, pp. 11-12) 


And in “To Venus: Dithyrambick” Merry describes how with the 
coming of evening, Pan 

Takes his rustic pipe and plays, 

While the Satyrs trooping round, 

With ears erect devour the sound; 

And the wanton Fauns are seen 

Dancing o’er the level green. 

(Miscellany, p. 166) 


Parsons visiting the art galleries of Florence exclaims over the statues 
of the dancing Faun: 
Such forms poetic eyes alone have seen 
Skim the green lawn, or glance thick shades between! 
(Miscellany, p. 29) 
This is Keats’s realm of “Flora and old Pan’ These passages have 
the same quality as the lines in “I stood tiptoe” where the myth- 
making poet pull’d the boughs aside, 
That we might look into a forest wide, 
To catch a glimpse of Fauns and Dryades, 
Coming with softest rustle through the trees... 
(Il. 151-54) 
Merry wrote three dithyrambs to Venus, Diana, and Bacchus 
which drew upon Italian models, The bouncing trochaics of his 
“Bacchus” anticipate the artificially hearty drinking songs which 
were so popular with Moore, Hunt, and Keats. 
Welcome, welcome rosy God! 
Welcome with thine ivy rod, 


Welcome with thy jocund train, 
Gaily roving o’er the plain... 
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And when morning 
Calls the sober herd from rest, 
With the Satyrs I’ll be found, 
Drinking deep, and drinking round. 


Suddenly toward the end of the poem pagan myth blurs with beau- 

tiful incongruity into eighteenth-century benevolence. Love only 

makes us unhappy, but drinking “happier makes our moments pass;’ 
While Philanthropy, and Joy, 


Open Friendship, Pleasure true, 
Shall each rising thought employ .. . 


(Miscellany, pp. 154-57) 


In “To Venus” Merry again looks back to Milton and forward to 
Keats. He draws upon the catalog of flowers in “Lycidas” to invoke 
the goddess in the same manner that Keats will use in “Ode to 


Psyche.’ To thee an altar will I raise, 
And bind it round with many a rose, 
With myrtle, and sweet jessamine, 
The pale pink, and the gadding woodbine, 
And every flow’r that blows. .. . 
(Miscellany, pp. 163-64) 


Merry’s ode to Venus was quite possibly inspired by the Venus 
de Medici which Parsons describes several times as rapturously as 
Byron will some thirty years later in Childe Harold IV. In the 
earlier-mentioned “Ode to the Venus of Medicis” he sighs, 

Queen of each tender thought and soft desire, 
Whose matchless beauties here in marble shine... 
To this thy best-loved image, Goddess fair, 
Let me not bring my votive gifts in vain. ... 
(Miscellany, p. 41) 


And in the “Epistle to Pindemonte” he says that he could forever 


gaze Pygmalion-like, enamor’d of a stone, 


Heave the vain sigh, and pour the fruitless moan. 
(Miscellany, p. 30) 


In general, Parsons and Merry are drawn to the same kind of 
sculptures and ruins as was Byron. Parsons describes the statues of 
the Wrestler and the listener slave who discovers Catiline’s conspir- 
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acy; the Grotto of Egeria and Temple of the Muses; the Coliseum 
by moonlight. Merry describes the ruins of Rome and the still- 
existing monuments of past greatness, the Pantheon and St. Peters, 
Their interest in painting is more perfunctory, and Mr. Marshall 
refers to their conventional descriptions of pictures as “primly aca- 
demic:’ But this is not quite fair. Parsons in his “Epistle from Rome” 
to Merry satirizes, like Byron, the pedantic connoisseur who talks 
of “clear-obscures” and “waving lines; “Of grouping and forms 
pyramidal/ And everything that’s technical; determined to judge 
only the execution: 

The choice of subject has no part 

In transports purely caught from Art, 

But my wild fancy still takes fire 

At Dido’s grief, Pelides’ ire, 

And sick of blind devotion flies 

From monks and holy families. 


(Poetical Tour, p. 131) 


Here as in his poetic theory, Parsons is rebelling against traditional 
standards and in deliberately setting up his “wild fancy” as arbiter, 
allies himself with the emerging romantic attitudes. It is for roman- 
tic rather than academic reasons that he singles out for praise Guer- 


cino’s Sibyl, who “transported the prophetic flame receives;’ and 
Raphael’s St. John: 


In bloom of youth while he sequester’d dwells, 
Mid desart wilds, rude rocks, and gloomy dells, 
His wide-extended arm, and ardent eye 
Proclaim his hallow’d mission from on high. 


(Miscellany, p. 29) 


For Parsons and Merry, as later for Byron, the ruins and monu- 
ments are chiefly important for the reflections they give rise to on 
mutability, past greatness, and present ignominy. Ancient Rome 
stirs ambiguous feelings. The Coliseum by moonlight becomes a 
Gothic ruin in which Parsons “willing yields to Horror’s mad 
controul” and sees in the arena the ghosts 

Of venal champions who for sordid pay 


Here basely fought, unbless’d by Pity’s tears, 
And grimly breath’d their sullen souls away. 
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In a somewhat Blakean tone, he charges that the Romans had no 
arts except what they stole from the Etrurians and the Greeks, for 
they were too warlike and “with the arts the softer Virtues dwell” 
(Poetical Tour, pp. 103-105). 
On the other hand, he tells Merry in the “Epistle from Rome” 
how his fancy has fed on tales of “vast heroic deeds” 
Till ancient Rome before my eyes 


From this surrounding chaos rise, 
As erst she stood, unhurt by time.... 


But alas! the filth, misery, and triviality of the present blasts the 
illusion. A herd of oxen mills in the Forum, Punchinello is heard 
instead of Cicero, 

Who seeks the Claudian Tomb must pop 
His head into a butcher’s shop. 
(Poetical Tour, pp. 126-29) 


Merry is more bitter, more Byronic. In his “Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Rome” he too contemplates the “awful wrecks of an- 
cient days” and has visions of the assassination of Caesar—a deed 
inspired by “celestial liberty”—of military triumphs, Cicero’s ora- 
tions, and pagan worship. But now 


how dreary is the plain. 
Lo! Poverty with numbing hand, 
Spreads desolation round. ... 
Let Pride here pause awhile to gaze... 
So shall his humbled heart confess 
That wealth, and pow’r, each earthly scheme, 
Is shadowy as the way-worn Trav’ler’s dream, 
That human hope is vain, and transient happiness. 


(Miscellany, pp. 81-87) 


‘To such contemplation, Greatheed in his “Ode on Apathy” gives 
a distinctly revolutionary twist in the manner of Shelley: 


O! would the sons of Italy arise, 
And shake the leaden slumbers from their eyes... 


then they could restore their ancient greatness. Let them prove that 
“virtue still can charm the present hour” and show that they possess 
the “dauntless energy of soul” 
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Not less admir’d, nor dear, 
Than when pale Catiline felt er pow’r, 
And violating Appius learn’d to fear.... 


(Miscellany, pp. 129-31) 


The ode is the most open incitement to revolt against Leopold in 
the Miscellany. Another side of Greatheed’s liberalism is shown in 
his “Ode to Duel?’ The Homeric Greeks never knew the duel, nor 
did the Romans. It is the “offspring of feudal Anarchy” Slavery 
and vassalage are no more: 

Vanish thou likewise from enlighten’d Europe: 

Be thy wild deeds forgot; 

Or only noted in the page, 

That we may learn the progress of Mankind. 


(Miscellany, pp. 103-104) 


In his long poem “Vallombrosa;’ Parsons also approaches the man- 
ner of Shelley, anticipating in particular the “Lines Written Among 
the Euganean Hills’’ The poem begins with an invocation to Con- 
templation, and some recollection of the Staubbach and Mount 
Blanc. Then the poet leaves Florence, climbs up the Appenines to 
Vallombrosa, and on to Mt. Secchieta. The experience inspires a near 


mystical observation: he feels his “bosom glow” as he leaves behind 
his gloomy thoughts and with every step rises nearer to his “native 
skies’ As he climbs, the sun suddenly bursts out, and in Words- 
worthian fashion he moralizes that so truth flashes on the mind. His 
eyes roam along the Arno, over the Appenines and Etruria, to Pisa: 


O Pisa, founded by the hands 

Of fam’d Alpheus’ Grecian bands, 
What now avails the lofty boast 
To soothe thy lone deserted coast! 


At last his eyes come to rest on Florence’s “marble domes” and he 
thinks of her history, particularly her glorious yet violent history 
under the Medici. The poem ends with a return to the opening 
invocation. Let others have fame and fortune, 
The Muse on my lone path shall shine 
And Contemplation’s wealth be mine. 
(Miscellany, pp. 173-87) 
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And in the “Epistle to Pindemonte;’ Parsons bemoans the present 
state of Florence and attacks the “Austrian Eagle” as boldly as 
Greatheed. 

One of the most noticeable and, in relation to the age to come, 
one of the most significant characteristics of the Miscellany evident 
in the passages quoted is the subjectivity of the poetry, the direct 
expression of personal emotions and impressions. But only Merry 
reveals any complexity of personality or unusual imaginative power. 
He is the only one who possesses, as Mrs. Piozzi seems to recognize 
by singling him out, genuine poetical talent; perhaps he was en- 
dowed, as Mr. Clifford says, “with some vein of genius.’ He had 
a flair for dramatizing himself, striking a pose and hinting, like 
Byron, at some mysterious misery. At any rate, his poems have a 
nervous energy, an intensity of expression that the poems of the 
others lack. He is drawn to the melancholy, the morbid and gothic. 
His “Serenade” in which the theme is that the poet is “well content 
to watch and weep” over the sleep of the woman he loves, contains 
a stanza which effectively catches this side of him: 

Blow, blow, ye winds, descend ye rains, 
I scorn the torrent and the blast, 


Ills such as these are quickly past, 
Eternal are my pains. 
(p. 34) 
In the “Ode to Winter” he plays upon the old wi sunt motif a 
new Gothic variation: 
Where are the jocund hours of wanton Mirth 
That late beguil'd my youth, where are the friends 


That join’d the choral lay, 
When life’s fair morn began? 


Perchance they chase the fleeting pleasures still, 
Nor cast one thought on him who listens here 
To the wild storm, and woos 
Grim midnight to his arms. 
(p. 115) 

His most ambitious adventure into the Gothic is “Sir Roland, A 
Fragment” (pp. 137-41). In a note to the poem he says that “to 
excite horror by description” has already succeeded in Walpole and 

\"Hester Lynch Piozzi, p. 249. 
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Mrs. Barbauld’s Sir Bertrand. He wishes to make the attempt in 
verse although he is “sensible that the jingle of the rhime must in a 
great measure destroy the effect:’ The poem is in iambic pentameter 
couplets and presents a wild and free associational nightmare. Crude 
and finally ludicrous in its arbitrary accumulation of details, it ney- 
ertheless contains a couple of vivid “loathly lady” passages which 
suggest that the cluster of imagery upon which Coleridge, Keats, 
and Shelley drew is already established. As the poem opens, a 
knight, driven by a midnight storm, sees a solitary light and comes 
upon a pensive damsel, decked in robes of gold, under an 
cypress near the ocean. When she lifts her veil “she discloses a 
sunken visage ghastly pale; and as the breeze blows her gorgeous 
vest “the opening folds disclos’d a putrid breast:’ She tells him that 
“the wish’d for hour is come by fate’s decree” and takes him aboard 
a bark and sails out to sea. Suddenly she presses him “to her mangled 
breast? lays her “bare skull on his lily cheek” and tries to win him 
to the “dreadly [sic] sin’ When she does not succeed, she curses 
him and anticlimatically dives to the bottom of the sea. Undoubt- 
edly, Merry is striving for the same kind of witchery at which 
Coleridge in “Christabel” and Keats in “La Belle Dame” were to 
excel. 

Merry’s most curious poem is called “Madness:’ It is the mono- 
logue of a rejected and deranged lover, and Merry is apparently 
striving to reproduce the incoherent fantasies of madness: 

I'll seek her o’er the raging deep; 

Yon waves shall rock her soul to sleep: 
Ye wanton Sea-Gods! O beware! 

And do not violate my fair. 

On some far mountain lone, and drear, 
With arms across she sits to hear, 


How the torrents rage in vain, 
Emblems of her lover’s pain. 


When the Furies tell him that his rival now possesses her, he recalls 
how once he had embraced her: 

Was it rapture, was it pain, 

Was it hope that fired my vein, 


As I press’d my ravish’d fair? 
She I loved was never there. 
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The poem ends with the cry: 


There’s my love, I see her there, 

I know her by her streaming hair, 

I know her by her bosom’s snow, 

By her frozen heart below; 

I know her by her flaming eye, 

’Tis she, have mercy, for I die. 

(pp- 38-40) 

As an experiment in morbid psychology and poetic manner, indi- 
rection and concreteness of style, it is definitely avant garde for its 
time. If frequently the lines are weak, the rimes tired, the rhythms 
jingly, one suspects it is because Merry never took time to learn his 
craft. He was not good enough to get away, like Byron, with a 
first hasty effort. 

The last of the serious poems in the Miscellany (pp. 196-208) are 
two pleasant Miltonic imitations by Merry which provide what may 
be considered the Romantic symbols which have taken the place of 
“L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso:’ The first is “Il Viaggio”—Wan- 
dering or Travel—in which he traces rather gracefully his travels 
through France, Switzerland, and England. If he tires of Italy, he 
says surprisingly, then on to Russia. The second poem is “La 
Dimara”—Retirement—in which he dreams of returning to England 
to retire to his “Tranquil cot . .. Embosom’d deep in many a tree’ 
There his pleasures are chiefly Wordsworthian: fishing, hunting, 
watching the peasants at work, spending the evenings with wife and 
children by the fire, reminiscing of childhood, and in the winter, 
roving in the Wild Parnassian grove of poetry. 

The collection ends on the same frivolous note with which it 
began. Mrs. Piozzi contributes a conclusion, and Merry a flippant 
piece of doggerel, ““To the Critics” (pp. 212-16). We have respect 
for critics, he says sardonically, we have heard them damn the art 
in the Florence gallery. 

As for the Medicean Venus 
Extreamly bad indeed, and heinous... 


So forgive our careless rimes, we never will write again. We 
scribble and we print for private pleasure “just as Domitian kill’d 
the flies” or if you prefer, “as children eat their apple pies” There- 
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fore we make no apology to ward off abuses but willingly submit 
to candid sense. Merry’s sarcastic epilogue (which sounds very 
much as if he expected the book to have public circulation) is far 
different in tone from Mrs. Piozzi’s naive flutterings and is further 
indication that she did not know what was going on. 

We are now in a position to make some general observations about 
the Miscellany. The poems quoted and discussed indicate a remark- 
able range and variety of genres, verse forms, and themes. Among 
the genres, the ode predominates, but here ode means little more 
than an invocation or address which permits the expression of a 
mood or attitude and is chiefly valued as an opportunity for tech- 
nical experimentation. The odes range from simple pentameter or 
tetrameter quatrains to complex irregular odes like Merry’s “Ode 
on a Distant Prospect of Rome” or Greatheed’s unrimed “Ode to 
Duel’ Italian poetry was a strong stimulant to invention and m 
of the odes as Mr. Marshall points out suggest Italian models.** Next 
in number and allied to these are the meditative descriptive poems 
in octosyllabics, reflecting the influence of “L’Allegro” and “1 
Penseroso:’ They range widely in subject also from Merry’s direct 
imitations through his “Ode to Indolence” and Greatheed’s “Dream” 
to Parsons’ “Vallombrosa’’ The last is related in turn to the more 
conventional, yet more informal, travel epistle in rimed pentameter 
couplets. The pentameter couplet is also used by Merry for his 
gothic narrative and by Parsons in his translation of the Francesca 
episode. In other translations, the group tries to follow closely the 
Italian forms. For some reason, however, Parsons in imitating Ari- 
osto does not try the ottava rima but uses instead an eight-line stanza 
that is really two quatrains. The quatrain, of four-foot or alternat- 
ing four- and three-foot lines, is the basic unit in the songs and also 
in two artificial ballads by Parsons. Finally there are the sonnets 
modeled after Petrarch, though showing some variation in the 
rime scheme. Taken all in all, the Miscellany is an interesting pre- 
view of the kind of experimentation, particularly in the lyric, which 
reached its culmination in the poetry of Keats and Shelley. 

In respect to diction, it is more difficult to show exactly how the 
Miscellany looks forward rather than back. The basic language is 


18Op. cit., pp. 189-90. 
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the conventional poetic diction which stems particularly from 
Collins and Gray and, back of them, Milton. On the other hand, it 
is used in ways that often suggest, as even the brief quotations given 
here reveal, the language of the later Romantics. To say this is per- 
haps to underline an obvious fact, obscured by Wordsworth’s blast 
against poetic diction, that the language of the Romantics is not a 
radical break with the past, but rather the result of gradual stylistic 
evolution through the second half of the eighteenth century. A 
couple of the characteristics of the poets of the Miscellany which 
place them in the forefront of this stylistic movement can be de- 
scribed. One has been stimulated, if not produced, by contact with 
Italy. The mythological personifications, as we have seen, come to 
life against the Italian landscape; abstractions like apathy and pride 
and poverty acquire concrete meaning through Italian history and 
politics. Intimate acquaintance with Italian culture and literature 
result in the interjection of new terms and allusions. The style be- 
comes at one and the same time more elaborate and more concrete. 
In the enthusiasm and effort of describing new things, the poets are 
led toward a concern for details and a more direct and flexible lan- 
guage. Yet they are encouraged in an extravagant use of conven- 
tional devices like the y-adjective and compound epithet which 
anticipate the way in which Hunt and Keats will use these devices. 
In fact, Parsons’ use of the compound epithet was sufficiently unus- 
ual to be singled out for praise in the Monthly Review by the 
reviewer of the Poetical Tour, who also commented upon the “sim- 
plicity of style and manner” of the epistles and extolled Parsons as 
“undoubtedly a man of genius:’”” 

But the most important characteristic which allies the Miscellany 
poets with the future rather than the past is an almost indefinable 
matter of tone, a tone which is personal and subjective rather than 
public and formal. Like the later Romantics, these men are attempt- 
ing to express directly their immediate feelings and impressions. 
The way in which they use the first person pronoun is indicative. 
When Merry says in the “Ode to Venus”: 

To thee an altar will I raise, 
And bind it round with many a rose, 

1°Monthly Review, LXXVIII (1788), 55-59. 
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his tone is closer to that of Keats in “Ode to Psyche”: 


Yes, I will be thy priest and build a fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 


than it is to that of Collins in “Ode to Pity”: 
E’en now my thoughts, relenting maid, 
Thy temple’s pride design. 

It is impossible to say how influential the Miscellany was. I have 
found no reviews of it and no references to it aside from those pre- 
viously mentioned. But there are circumstantial reasons for assum- 
ing that it was fairly well known by reputation at least. The Euro- 
pean and Gentleman’s magazines had large circulations; Mrs. Piozzi 
was of course a famous figure; and Merry had apparently achieved 
some fame even before he began writing his flamboyant love poems 
for the World in 1787 under the pseudonym of Della Crusca. At 
any rate, after 1787 those who liked Della Crusca’s poetry would 
probably have made an effort to acquaint themselves with his earlier 
poetry. Here two matters should be emphasized. First of all, as Roy 
B. Clark has pointed out, Gifford did not put an end to Della Crus- 
can poetry as is generally assumed.*® The correspondence in the 
World had already ceased in 1789, two years before the Baviad, and 
the poets associated with it went on publishing successfully as long 
as they lived. In fact, the characteristics for which the Della Crus- 
cans were attacked were in great part simply characteristics com- 
mon to the sentimental poetry of the period, and they continued to 
flourish vigorously in magazine poetry throughout the nineteenth 
century. For that matter, all the major Romantics in their youth 
wrote poems not much different from the poetry attacked by Gif- 
ford. Gifford’s most damning charges were those of affectation and 
“flimsy, gauzy, glittering nonsense” and the quotations he gave 
seemed to bear out the charges. These were the sins which above all 
others Victorian critics could not forgive; they were willing, there- 
fore, to sacrifice the Della Cruscans in order to strengthen their 
defense of Keats and Shelley, both of whom bore some embarrassing 
resemblances in style to the earlier writers and had been attacked 
in the same terms. 


20In William Gifford (New York, 1930), pp. 6rff. 
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As for the second matter, the attack on the Della Cruscans, like 
the later attack, was in large part politically motivated. Merry and 
his friends upon their return to England became intimate with Sher- 
idan, the Kembles, and Mrs. Siddons, who belonged to that section 
of the Whig party with which the Prince of Wales identified him- 
self. In 1788, when George III first showed signs of insanity, Sheri- 
dan was a leader in the effort to have the Prince appointed regent. 
Though George’s temporary recovery put an end to this move, the 
Prince’s party remained powerful.** Merry may have been their 
candidate for the laureateship in 1790." The World, and Bell, the 
publisher of the Poetry of the World, were also supporters of the 
Prince. Bell was in fact the official publisher for the Prince. One of 
the most ardent correspondents of Della Crusca was Mary “Perdita” 
Robinson, former mistress of the Prince. Furthermore, after 1789 
Merry became a vigorous supporter of the French Revolution and 
wrote a number of revolutionary poems, chief of which was the 
Laurel of Liberty in 1790. The savage scurrility of Gifford’s attack, 
out of all proportion to the significance of the poetry, and the tim- 
ing of the attack would indicate that it was an attempt to discredit 
and make ridiculous the writers supporting the Prince.** The essen- 
tially political nature of the attack on Merry is revealed by the 
obituary notice in 1799 (LXIX, 253) in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
which after paraphrasing Gifford’s introduction to the Baviad says, 
“Mr. Merry was an accomplished man, and certainly possessed a 
degree of poetical genius that might have given permanence to his 
works, if his Muse had not been seduced by the tinsel of affectation. 
He may be considered as one of the victims of the French Revolu- 
tion; for his mind was deeply tainted by the principles upon which 
that detestable event was founded?’ 

The political attitudes of the Della Cruscans must, on the other 
hand, have won them the sympathy of liberal and radical groups, 
and drawn to their poetry the young Romantics of the nineties. 


*\Merry was coauthor, perhaps with Sheridan, of an ode on the recovery of the 
King, spoken by Mrs. Siddons, on April 21, 1789 at Drury Lane. See Thraliana, II, 743. 


*2Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v. “Merry, Robert? 


*8Clark, op. cit., p. 75, suggests that the Baviad was timed to ridicule Merry’s pro- 
French sympathies. . 
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Southey refers in a letter of June 26, 1796, to Merry “of whos 
genius, erroneous as it was, I have always thought highly:’* Cole. 
ridge was an ardent friend of Mary Robinson and wrote a couple 
of terrible poems to her in 1800. Much of his early poetry outdoss 
the Della Cruscans, and his Nehemiah Higginbottom parodies of 
himself, Lamb, and Lloyd could be just as easily parodies of Merry 
and his circle. Moore’s Anacreon was sponsored by the Earl of 
Moira, chief adviser of the Prince who accepted the dedication of 
the volume. Hunt was acquainted in his youth with the publisher, 
Bell, the Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, and probably others of the group, 
and he attacked Gifford in the Feast of the Poets (1814) for his 
vicious lines on Mrs. Robinson. Thus the line of continuity from 
Merry and his friends through the major Romantics is clear and 
direct and it is not improbable that they all had had a chance to see 
the Miscellany. 

Whether or not the Miscellany was read by later poets is not 
vitally important. What is important is that it reveals that attitudes, 
themes, and stylistic characteristics which we associate with poets 
thirty years later were clearly present in 1785, not in scattered lines 
or poems but consistently developed in a single large volume of 
poems. True, these are not in themselves distinguished or memo- 
rable poems but if we put aside Cowper, Blake, and Burns they hold 
their own when measured against the popular poetry of the eighties 
—the poetry, for example, of William Hayley, Erasmus Darwin, 
Anna Seward, and Charlotte Smith. They have what this poetry 
lacks—freshness in subject and style and youthful enthusiasm. They 
are further evidence in addition to the poetry of Cowper, Blake, and 
Burns for expanding the traditional limits of the Romantic period 
to include the last two decades of the eighteenth century. 


241 ife and Correspondence of Robert Southey, ed. Charles Cuthbert Southey (New 
York, 1851), p. go. 
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Notes and Documents 


To Your Tents, O Israel: A Lost Pamphlet 


HE sToRY of Charles I’s futile expedition to Guildhall on Janu- 
le 5, 1642, in pursuit of the five Members who had eluded his 
grasp at the House of Commons the preceding day, and the angry 
demonstrations with which the citizenry greeted him, has always 
been a favorite of the historians. There has been some confusion, 
however, about the most menacing, or at any rate the most flam- 
boyant, incident of the day. Clarendon describes “the rude people 
flocking together, and crying out, ‘Privilege of parliament, privilege 
of parliament; some of them pressing very near his own coach, and 
amongst the rest one calling out with a very loud voice, ‘To your 
tents, O Israel:”* Rushworth’s account differs in an interesting par- 
ticular: “And one Henry Walker an Ironmonger, and Pamphlet- 
writer, threw into His Majesty’s Coach a Paper, wherein was writ- 
ten (to your Tents, O Israel) for which he was committed, and 
afterwards proceeded against at the Sessions:” 

Perhaps Rushworth’s seventeenth-century phrase, “a Paper, 
wherein was written,’ was intended to mean, “a pamphlet, entitled”; 
that is what Guizot in 1826, giving Rushworth as his sole reference, 
said was thrown into Charles’s coach.* Disraeli, too, in 1830, called 
it “a pamphlet bearing the ominous cry of insurrection, “To your 
tents, O Israel!’”’* Two years later, however, Lord Nugent, taking 
Rushworth’s words at their nineteenth-century value, described 


1History of the Rebellion, Bk. IV, Par. 157, ed. W. D. Macray, 6 vols: (Oxford, 
1888), I, 486. The allusion is to the deposition of Rehoboam, 1 Kings 12:16. 


*Historical Collections of Private Passages of State, 2nd ed., 8 vols. (London, 1721), 
IV, 479. 


‘Francois P. G. Guizot, History of the English Revolution of 1640, tr. Wm. Hazlitt 
(London, 1846), p. 134. The words are repeated in the author’s Charles I and the Eng- 
lish Revolution, 2 vols. (London, 1854) , I, 388. 


‘Isaac Disraeli, Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I, 5 vols. (London, 
1828-31), IV, 489. 
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what was thrown into the coach as “a letter of fearful purport . .. 
containing the words,’ etc.* The next year Lucy Aikin reverted to 
Rushworth’s original expression, modernized in form and modern 
in meaning: “a paper on which was written’ So too Sanford in 
1858 (“a paper with the words”’) and Forster in 1860 (“a paper on 
which was written”®), Ranke, in 1870, provided an exception to 
this interpretation, understanding with Guizot and Disraeli the 
missile to have been “A pamphlet . . . with the title”; but he appears 
to have been the last to do so. In 1875 Cordery and Phillpotts re- 
turned to the dominant interpretation (“A paper inscribed”), 
which the great authority of Gardiner soon made virtually official 
(“a paper on which was written”"’). Contemporary historians have 
followed suit.* The current impression, therefore, is that Walker 
wrote the five menacing words on “a scrap of paper”’* and threw 
it into Charles’s coach. 

In fact, the “Paper” was a printed pamphlet. It has not proved 
possible to find an extant copy, but there is abundant evidence that 
the pamphlet existed, and indeed achieved considerable notoriety. 

When, at Newmarket on March 12, Parliament’s emissaries asked 
Charles to return to Westminster, one of the reasons he gave for 
refusing was the danger he would be in “while so many seditious 


Pamphlets and Sermons are looked upon . . . unpunished, uninquired 
into?’* In its answer of March 22, Parliament said, “As for your 


5 Memorials of John Hampden, 2 vols. (London, 1832), II, 139. 

6 Memoirs of the Court of King Charles I, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1833), II, 156-57. 

7J. L. Sanford, Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion (London, 1858), 
p- 466. 

8John Forster, Arrest of the Five Members by Charles 1 (London, 1860), pp. 
260-261. 

*Leopold von Ranke, A History of England Principally in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, 3rd ed., 6 vols. (Oxford, 1875), II, 322. 


10B. M. Cordery and J. S. Phillpotts, King and Commonwealth, A History of the 
Great Rebellion (London, 1875), p. 112. 


11§, R. Gardiner, History of England 1603-42, 10 vols. (London, 1883-84), X, 142. 


12A, W. Fox, Men and Marvels in the Seventeenth Century (New York, 1936), 
p. 103; D. M. Wolfe, Complete Prose Works of John Milton, 1 (New Haven, Conn., 


1953), 185. 
13Thus Fox. 
140]d Parliamentary History, 2nd ed., 24 vols. (London, 1762), X, 351. 
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Majesty’s Fears and Doubts, the Ground whereof is from seditious 
Pamphlets and Sermons, we shall be . . . careful to endeavour the 
Removal, as soon as we shall understand what Pamphlets and Ser- 
mons are by your Majesty intended. . . :* Charles’s reply (March 
26) was vigorous: “As for the seditious Sermons and Pamphlets; 
we are both sorry and ashamed that, in so great a Variety .. . it 
should be asked of us to name any: The mentioning of the Protesta- 
tion protested; the Apprentices Protestation; To your Tents, O 
Israel, or any other, would be too great an Excuse for the rest. If 
you think them not worth your Inquiry, we have done:”** On May 
19 A Declaration of Both Houses was published reviewing the cor- 
respondence between king and Parliament; on the present matter it 
said, 


We know the King hath Ways enough, in his ordinary Courts of Justice, 
to punish such seditious Pamphlets and Sermons as are any way preju- 
dicial to his Rights, Honour, and Authority; and if any of them have 
been so insolently violated and vilified, his Majesty’s own Council and 
Officers have been to blame, and not the Parliament; we never did re- 
strain any Proceedings of that Kind in other Courts, nor refuse any fit 
Complaint to us. The Protestation protested was referred by the Com- 
mons House to a Committee, and the Author not being produced, the 
Printer was committed to Prison, and the Book voted by that Committee 
to be burnt; But Sir Edward Dering, who was to ie 8 that Report of 
the Votes of that Committee, neglected to make it: The Apprentices Pro- 
testation was never complained of; but the other seditious Pamphlet, To 
your Tents, O Israel, was once questioned, and the full Prosecution of it 
was not interrupted by any Fault of either House; whose Forwardness 
to do his Majesty all Right therein may appear, in that a Committee of 
Lords and Commons was purposely appointed to take such Informations 
as the King’s Counsel should present, concerning seditious Words, Prac- 
tices or Tumults, Pamphlets or Sermons, tending to the Derogation of 
his Majesty’s Rights, or Prerogative; and his Counsel were enjoined by 
that Committee, to enquire and present them, who several Times met 
thereupon, and received this Answer and Declaration from the King’s 
Counsel, That they knew of no such Thing as yet.*" 


]bid., p. 371. 


“*Ibid., pp. 395-96. 
1Tbid., XI, 34-35. 
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This hint was enough for the King’s serjeants. We may learn 
what took place from a pamphlet of July 12, by John Taylor the 
Water-Poet, entitled The Whole Life and Progresse of Henry 
Walker the Ironmonger (London, 1642). Walker was tried at the 
Old Bailey on July 8 and 9, on an indictment reduced (apparently 
on Charles’s instructions) from treason to misdemeanor, and found 
guilty (Aqt-v); the punishment is not given. Apparently Walker 
had learned of Charles’s plan the day before his expedition to 
Guildhall. He therefore 


plotted and contrived with a Printer, the said night before to write and 
print a perrillous Petition to his Majesty, and borrowed the Printers 
wives Bible, out of which he tooke his Theame out of the first of Ki 

Chap. 12, ver. 16, part of the verse; To your Tents O Israel. There was 
writing and printing all night, and all the next day those Libels were 
scattered, and when his Majesty had dined, and had taken Coach to re- 
turne to White-Hall, Walker stood watching the Kings ere by 
amongst the Drapers in Pauls Church-yard, and having one of his - 
phlets in his hand meaning to have delivered it to his Majesty, but could 
not come at him by reason of the presse of — insomuch as Walker 
(most impudently sawcy) threw it over the folkes heads into his Majes- 
ties Coach. The Earle of Essex, being also in the Coach tooke it up, and 
kept it till his Majesty came to his Pallace, where hee caused it to be 


read, and finding it a most seditious thing, the next — after caused 


the L. Chiefe Justice of the Kings Bench to be sent for, who say 
came to his Majesty, to whom the said Pamphlet was delivered, wi 
charge with all diligent speed to send forth Warrants, for the taking of 
Walker and the Printer, in which businesse there was used such vigilant 
care, that they were both taken that very day and brought before the 
said L. Chiefe Justice, and being examined apart, Walker said he wrote 
it not, but that he bought it of a young Schollar all in blacke in West- 
minster Hall, and that it cost him two shillings sixe pence, this was 
Walkers confession, which he subscribed unto. 

But afterwards the Printer was examined, and he affirmed that Walker 
writ it all with his owne hand, and for the doing of it made use of his 
Wives Bible, in his house, to which confession the Printer hath also set 
his hand. [A2v] 


Walker’s own account of the incident seems somewhat disin- 
genuous. In The Modest Vindication of Henry Walker, which 
Thomason received on January 23, 1643, he wrote: 
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Concerning the Petition to the Kings Majesty, for which the Law hath 
passed on me, I doe not, neither did I ever deny, that the written copie 
was mine, with which how the printed Pamphlet agreed, and wherein it 
differed, I passe by it with a modest silence: the law hath passed on me, 
and I freely submit to the censure of the Court of Justice. ... And con- 
cerning those clamorous speeches, which are rumored abroad, that I 
should throw the said Petition into His Majesties Coach, upon what 
grounds or by whom it should be raised I cannot tell, neither can I say 
any thing of it, onely thus much I can ingenuously protest, that I am 
not onely innocent, but ignorant of any such act, and so farre cleare, 
that I am absolutely free from all such intention in my self, or privity in 
others: I tooke none of them from the Presse, because I then appre- 
hended danger in what was printed, and had the Printer put out what I 
forbad to print (yet never writ) that which was chiefly questioned had 
not beene printed: But for my part because I was not charged with it, 
neither heare it reported by any credible person of their owne knowl- 
edge: I doubt the truth of it: yet thus much I say, that if any man did 
presume to doe it, it must needs be censured an high attempt, and 
worthy of condigne punishment." 


The suppression of To Your Tents, O Israel, if we may judge by 
its apparent complete disappearance, must have been far more 
efficiently executed than was usual during the civil war. 


Ernest SIRLUCK 


‘8Pp, 2-3. B.M. pressmark is now C.21.b.10.(39); the pressmark used in the Thom- 
ason Catalogue was E.85.(39). 





The Authenticity of the First Edition of 
Arnold’s Alaric at Rome (1840) 


iw than a fortnight after Matthew Arnold’s sudden death in April 

1888 Edmund Gosse announced in The Athenaeum* that he 
had discovered bound in a collection of pamphlets an anonymous 
Rugby prize poem called Alaric at Rome, printed at Rugby in 1840 
and attributed by a previous owner, “in a schoolboy’s hand?’ to “M. 
Arnold? He had applied to Arnold himself for verification and 
quoted the latter’s reply dated February 9, 1888: “Yes, ‘Alaric at 
Rome’ is my Rugby prize poem? 

Somewhat more than five years later (December 1893), Gosse’s 
friend T. J. Wise brought out “a type-facsimile reprint” of 
the pamphlet, with a Preface in which he announced that by 
that time four copies of the original had come to light, and with 
a Frontispiece photograph of his own handsomely bound copy. 
The paper of the “type-facsimile” was watermarked with the 
date 1889, but the modern imprint of Richard Clay and Sons, 
printers, was on a separate leaf at the end and the pamphlet was 
so set up that if the preliminary pages and the imprint leaf had 
been omitted it might conceivably have passed for an original, 
except for the watermarked paper. 

The “type-facsimile reprint” became the cornerstone of the typo- 
graphical evidence on which John Carter and Graham Pollard con- 
victed many nineteenth-century rarities as forgeries.’ But on the 
heels of their revelation came the discovery by Mr. Roland Baugh- 
man that a copy of the pamphlet, elaborately bound in morocco, 
which had been purchased by Frederic R. Halsey in New York in 
1897 for $400 under the impression that it was Wise’s own copy of 
the 1840 original, was in fact printed from the same setting of type 


1April 28, 1888, p. 533. 


2An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain Nineteenth Century Pampblets (London, 
1934), Pp- 63-64. 
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as the 1893 reprint, though on unwatermarked paper.’ Published 
photographs of specimens of the type of the 1893 facsimile and the 
Halsey copy of the 1840 “original” left no doubt of the imposture, 
and of course the type involved had already been proved to be con- 
siderably later than 1840 in its design. 

Mr. Baughman’s supposition that other copies of the purported 
1840 printing might also be impostors was confirmed by Miss Fannie 
Ratchford’s disclosure that the Wrenn copy was likewise from the 
same setting of type as Wise’s facsimile.* Though she gives a list of 
nine “apparently genuine” copies in this country, the status of the 
first edition must still be uncertain in many minds, for its only com- 
plete description is in Wise’s Ashley Library Catalogue and its only 
public authentication is Gosse’s in 1888,° not published until the 
author was beyond denying mistaken implications or falsehoods. 
Indeed, Arnold’s letter (supposing Gosse to have quoted it cor- 
rectly) authenticated the poem, but not the 1840 edition of it. In 
at least one place where a copy might be expected if the earlier 
printing were authentic, the library of Rugby School, none is to 
be found.® 

Nevertheless there is a copy of the 1840 edition in the British 
Museum that is in every respect impeccable. It is bound with eleven 
other Rugby prize poems to form an almost complete series for the 
years 1836 to 1848 (all printed without author’s name) and with 
ten numbers of The Rugby Miscellany (1845-46) and the first num- 
ber of The Rugbaean (1840), the whole collection having been 

owned and bound together by an Old Rugbeian named George 


’Roland Baughman, “Some Victorian — Rarities? Huntington Library Bulle- 


tin, No. 9 (April 1936), pp. 100-101. The 
Library. 


4Letters of Thomas J. Wise to John Henry Wrenn, ed. Fannie E. Ratchford (New 
York, 1944), pp. 195-96, n. 6. 

*“We shall go down to posterity, I think, hand in hand, as two entirely conscien- 
tious bibliographers’ Gosse wrote to Wise in 1913, in a letter now in the British 
Museum. His prophecy has been only partially fulfilled. 


‘Mr. N. C. Kittermaster, Sub-Librarian of Rugby School, helped me greatly in the 
present inquiry by his full and suggestive answers to my queries. My thanks are also 
due for the assistance of Dr. Robert F. Metzdorf of the Yale University Library, Mr. 
Bartol Brinkler of the Widener Library, Harvard University, and Mr. Roland Baugh- 
man of the Columbia University Library. 


alsey copy is now in the Huntington 
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Fielding Blandford, who entered the school on March 7, 1841." 
Moreover, Wise’s own copy of the original Alaric never passed to 
Halsey, but remains in the Ashley Library (now of course in the 
British Museum), bound precisely as it was shown in the Frontis- 
piece of his facsimile edition and demonstrably from the same set- 
ting of type as the Blandford copy. His description in the Ashley 
Library Catalogue (I, 8) is correct except for the statement that 
there are no signatures; page 3 clearly shows an Az signature. 
Finally, Arnold’s letter of authentication to Gosse is unquestionably 
genuine.® 

The genuine edition of 1840 is easily identified. Its printing was 
quite inexpert; the formes were insecurely locked and letters dis- 
appeared, leads made an impression, and alignment was uneven (line 
5 of stanza xxxvill was especially bad). The paper is unwater- 
marked. The following points are signs of the genuine article: On 
page 6, the last two words of note a, first line, are run together in 
1840 (“innumber”); in the 1893 type facsimile they are spaced 
properly. In 1840, stanza xxi, line 2, reads “fathers”; in 1893 this 
was corrected to “fathers?” The numbers “711-12” and “329-30” 
in footnotes on pages g and 10 are printed with an em dash in 1840, 
with the more conventional hyphen in 1893. Needless to say, the 
letters “f” and “j” are kerned; the famous broken-backed “f” and 
button-hook “j” and the wrong-font question mark are the signs of 
the facsimile. 

In many respects the authentication and marketing of the spurious 
Alaric conformed to the common practice of the “nineteenth-cen- 


7British Museum press no. C. 57. d. 10, acquired Nov. 11, 1911. Wise mentioned 
Blandford’s copy of Alaric in the Preface of his reprint of the poem in 1893. For 
Blandford’s career at Rugby see Rugby School Register, revised and annotated by 
Rev. A. T. Michell (Rugby, 1901), I, 328. 

The Rugby Miscellany, No. 4 (Oct. 1845), pp. 122-24, contains some amusing refer- 
ences to Alaric at Rome in a review of the current prize poem; in the writer's 
opinion, Alaric belongs to the Florid School of poetry, with a style “too easy, too 
tempting, in a word, too puerile . . . [with] faults peculiar to boyhood and yet such 
as boys should avoid—a tendency for instance to exalt sound above sense, and culti- 
vate smooth flowing lines at the expense of general strength of thought and breadth 
of view”; this despite “the surpassing melody” of the description of Rome at 
eventide in stanza XVIII. 


8A facsimile appears in Tregaskis’ Caxton Head Catalogue No. 964; I do not know 
where the original is. 
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tury forgers, but in one important respect there was a notable dif- 
ference. Ordinarily they invented editions that never had existed; 
in this case, however, they sold a palpable facsimile of a book that 
was unquestionably genuine and was, moreover, available for 
comparison.” 

R. H. Super 


*Professor C, B. Tinker has kindly allowed me to confirm my description of the 
genuine pamphlet by supplying photostats of his copy, which still has the original 
paper wrappers. The title page is reprinted on the front ae Yet another copy I 
have not seen has been described for me by its owner Mr. Halsted B. Vander Poel. It 
is in the original pink wrappers and bears the inscription in Arnold’s hand on the 
upper right-hand margin of the front wrapper: “E. Armitage Esque from the Author? 
Edward Armitage won the Rugby prize for English verse in 1841, the year after 
Alaric, with a poem on “The Triumvirate and Great Proscription of Caesar, Antony, 
and Lepidus’ 

One other undoubtedly genuine Arnold pamphlet has never been recorded—the 
anonymous Twice-Revised Code that first appeared in Fraser’s Magazine in March 
1862 and then was set up and printed se aly for distribution by the author’s friends 
to members of Parliament; see Arnold, Letters 1848-1888, ed. George W. E. Russell 
(London, 1895) I, 161, 167. The title page of the pamphlet reads: THE | TWICE-REVISED 
cove. | [short rule] | Reprinted from ‘Fraser’s Magazine’ | [short af LONDON: | 
PRINTED BY | W. CLOWES AND SONS, 14, CHARING CROSS. | 1862|.] There are forty pages, 
signatures B-C8, D4, the whole enclosed in a yellow paper wrapper that reprints the 
title page within border rules. One copy bears a presentation inscription and minor 
textual corrections in Arnold’s hand and was bound up by his friend J. D. Coleridge 
a number of other contemporary pamphlets ( taclodlag England and the Italian 

uestion) . 





Acquisitions 
November 16, 1955-February 15, 1956 


N ORDER to inform scholars and friends of developments in the 
I Huntington Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly 
will note briefly the more important acquisitions. It will be impos- 
sible to list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three-month 
period between numbers of the Quarterly, but books, manuscripts, 
and prints of special importance will be mentioned. 


Encuisu History AND LITERATURE 


The Library purchased two lots of English eighteenth-century 
pamphlets in recent months. The first lot contains 1,100 non-theo- 
logical pamphlets; the second group contains 1,350 items, mainly 
theological in content. Both these collections have added strength 
to the Library’s holdings of English social, political, and economic 
history for the period. 

The program for buying English printed books before 1701 has 
been greatly accelerated since the start of the new year and a num- 
ber of titles in the pre-1640 period as well as in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century have been acquired. | 

At a recent English auction five of the publications of the Rox- 
burghe Club, all printed before 1825, were successfully bid in. This 
purchase helps fill the gap in the Library’s fine collection of Rox- 
burghe Club publications, which lacks a number of the earliest 
volumes. 

The Friends have acquired for the Library an English Bible 
printed in London in 1635 which has a contemporary olive morocco 
binding with silver centerpieces, clasps, and corners. The center- 
piece is engraved with the arms of Charles the First and was prob- 
ably executed at his order for a presentation copy. 

The Library’s purchase from a New York book dealer of twenty- 
eight first editions of John Masefield has strengthened that collection. 
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A very important overland diary was privately purchased in 
December. The author, a medical man, Dr. I. S. P. Lord, came to 
California over the Oregon route in 1849 and returned to Illinois 
in 1851 by way of Panama. Dr. Lord, a very intelligent and observ- 
ing man, reveals many intimate details of the life on the journey. 
Some of the diary is made up of newspaper clippings, for it had been 
sent back to Illinois to be published in a little-known regional news- 
paper which is untraceable now. Of extreme importance and inter- 
est is the fact that the diary contains one of the few known copies 
of the famous map of the route from Missouri to San Francisco com- 
piled by T. H. Jefferson in 1849. With the map is an eight-page 
printed description which is even rarer than the map itself. 

Another manuscript collection of California interest contains the 
letters of Augustus G. Richardson, one of the directors of the Cali- 
fornia Stage Company. The sixty-seven letters, which cover the 
period between 1860 and 1866, concern the company’s business 
affairs. 

Of California literary interest is a collection of twenty-nine 
letters written by Ina Coolbrith, the California poet laureate, to 
Grenville S. Pettis between the years 1902 and 1926. 

To aid in the preparation of the bibliography of American fiction 
between 1850 and 1875 being compiled by Lyle H. Wright, of the 
Library staff, the Library is constantly acquiring titles in this field; 
during the past three months about fifty have been added. 

The Library recently acquired selections from the books col- 
lected by the late Edwin B. Hill, owner and operator of the oldest 
continuously operated private press in America. Mr. Hill had a wide 
acquaintance both here and abroad and many of the items are pres- 
entation copies of English and American books and pamphlets. The 
collection is especially strong in American poetry, literature, and 
fine printing with emphasis mainly in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. 

The Library has purchased a collection of several hundred auto- 
graph letters written by various English and American authors to 
the editors of Century Magazine. Authors whose letters are repre- 
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sented include Francis Marion Crawford, Elizabeth Pennell, John 
K. Bangs, Thomas W. Higginson, Frank D. Sherman, and Charles 
D. Warner. 

Twenty-four significant titles in American and Western history 
were recently purchased. Space does not permit their mention in 
full but three important ones are: J. D. Pennington, Official map 
of Sutter County, California (San Francisco, 1873); I. N. Cooper, 
The Gathering: or the plans and principles that should govern Lat- 
ter Day Saints in organizing settlements in the regions round about 
the land of Zion (Plano, Ill., 1877); and finally Louis Tarascon, 
An Address to the citizens of Philadelphia, on the great advantages 
which arise from the trade of the Western County (Philadelphia, 
1806). 


Prints AND DrawIncs 


The Friends have purchased for the Library a beautiful copy of 
Thomas Malton’s Picturesque Tour Through London and West- 
minster (London, 1792-1801). The two volumes, containing about 
100 colored aquatint prints, are important additions to the print 
collections as well as valuable aids for study of the architecture of 
eighteenth-century London. 


BoTANICAL LIBRARY 


A recent joint purchase by the Friends and the Botanical Library 
was a copy of C. J. Trew’s Plantae Selectae (Nuremberg, 1750- 
1773). The volume contains 100 superb colored flower plates of 
important and rare plants many of which are at present growing in 
the Huntington Gardens. 


Carey S. Biss 
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DAVID S. TERRY OF CALIFORNIA: DUELING JUDGE 


By A. RussELL BucHANAN 


During the various stages of his controversial career, David S. 
Terry was a state supreme court justice, prisoner of the San Fran- 
cisco Vigilance Committee, participant in California’s most famous 
duel, mining claims lawyer in Washoe, Southern sympathizer and 
Confederate colonel, cotton planter in Mexico, real estate specu- 
lator in eastern Nevada, member of California’s second state consti- 
tutional convention, attorney for and then husband of the notorious 
“Rose of Sharon”’ Even his violent death evoked controversy. 

Most accounts of the San Francisco Vigilance Committee stress 
the point of view of the Committee itself. ‘Terry’s biography brings 
into clearer focus the aims and efforts of those who opposed this 
powerful body. The study of this colorful figure in early California 
also provides an opportunity for a reappraisal of other significant 
events in the history of the West. 

The author, Dr. A. Russell Buchanan, is Professor of History and 
Chairman, Department of Social Sciences, University of California, 
Santa Barbara College. 


Index 240 p. $5.00 
Publication date: June, 1956 


A complete list of Huntington Library publications may be obtained on request. 
Books can be ordered from the Publications Department, Huntington Library, San 
Marino 9g, California. Residents of California please add 4% sales tax. 





To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i? “w” 
for “vv,’ etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri, Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3¥. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 101-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 





